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PREFACE. 



My LobD) 

No one possessing any knowledge or anxiety 
on the subject of the Negro race, can fail to lament 
most deeply the present state of Africa. 

Desirous to ascertain why it is, that all our gigantic 
efforts and costly sacrifices for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade have proved unavailing, I have diligently 
devoted the time, which my release from parliamentary 
duties has given me, to the task of surveying this whole 
subject, and of tracing out, as far as I have been able, 
the true cause of our failure. 

My original impression was, that in increased efforts 
at sea, and in reducing Portugal to the necessity of 
executing her engagements with us, the effective 
remedy was to be found, and that little more than these 
would be required for the gratification of the ardent 
desire felt by the British nation for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. 
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To my surprise, the facts of the case have conducted 
me to a different conclusion. There are, I now think, 
reasonable grounds for belieiring, that we should still be 
disappointed, although we were to double our naval 
force engaged in that branch of service ; and although 
it were resolved to take those peremptory measures 
with Portugal, which her unexampled perfidy would 
seem to require. 

I do not underrate the value of our maritime exer- 
tions. I think it may be good policy, and, in the long 
run, true economy, to increase the number of our 
vessels, to do at once and by a blow, all that can be 
done in this way ; to multiply the expenses for a few 
years, in order to escape the necessity of incurring cost, 
hardly less, for an indefinite period. Neither do I wish 
that our government, should address Portugal in any- 
thing short of a declaration, that our cruisers will have 
orders to seize, after a fixed and an early day, every 
vessel under Portuguese colours engaged in the Slave 
traffic, and to bring the crew to trial as pirates, and to 
inflict upon them the severest secondary punishment 
which our law allows. 

Decisive measures of this kind would, there is no 
doubt, facilitate our success, by removing some of the 
great impediments which stand in our way ; neverthe- 
less, I am compelled, by the various evidence which it 
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has been my province to examine, to place my main 
reliance, not on the employment of force, but on the 
encouragement, which we may be able to give to the 
legitimate commerce, and the agricultural cultivation 
of Africa. 

We attempt to put down the Slave Trade " by the 
strong hand" alone; and this is, I apprehend, the 
reason of our failure. Our system, in many respects 
too feeble, is in one sense too bold. The African has 
acquired a taste for the productions of the civilized 
world. They have become essential to him. The 
parent, — debased and brutalised as he is, — ^barters his 
child; the chief his subjects; each individual looks 
with an evil eye on his neighbour, and lays snares to 
catch him, — ^because the sale of a child, — subject, — and 
neighbour, are the only existing means for the indul- 
gence of a predominant passion. To say, that the 
African, under present circumstances, shall not deal 
in man, is to say that he shall long in vain for his 
accustomed gratifications. The tide thus pent up, will 
break its way over every barrier. In order effectually 
to dam up the stream in the direction which it has 

« 

hitherto taken, we must open another, a safer, and a 
more convenient channel, when we shall have experi- 
mentally convinced the African, that it is in his power 
to obtain his supplies in more than their usual abun- 
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dance by honest means; then, and not till then, we 
may expect, that he will be reconciled to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade. 

I am now engaged in preparing a pamphlet for 
general circulation, in which I intend to exhibit the 
whole case, as it presents itself to me ; but it seems 
desirable, that the substance of this pamphlet should 
first be presented to the Government. My reasons for 
wishing this, are, that it will give your Lordship and 
your colleagues an opportunity of considering, whether 
there be any, and what degree of soundness in the 
views which I have been led to embrace, and if so, for 
acting upon the suggestions which I venture to offer. 

By this course, another difficulty will be escaped. 
Some of the suggestions require to be executed before 
the purpose in contemplation is known. For example: 
I recommend the acquisition of Fernando Po. I need 
not tell your Lordship, that the protestations of Spain, 
on the subject of the Slave Trade, are hoUowness itself. 
If it were known, that one of our objects in obtaining 
that island, is, that its possession would enable us to 
crush the Slave Trade with Cuba and Porto Rico, it is 
probable, that no persuasion and no price, would induce 
the Spanish government to cede it. It is not for me, 
by betraying that secret, to bafile the effect which I 
labour to recommend. 
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Again, a great colonial party abroad, are interested in 
the continuance of the Slave Trade. If they saw a blow 
impending, which would extinguish their unrighteous 
gains, they would do their utmost to ward it off. Spa- 
niards, Portuguese, Brazilians, Americans, Texians, and 
even the renegades of our own country, all who frequent 
the coast of Africa to make merchandise of its inha- 
bitants, would instil false, but plausible suspicions into 
the minds of the native chiefs ; and under the influence 
of these, the African might reject that alliance, which 
hitherto he has been so eager to solicit. 

I print this outline of my views, rough and imperfect 
as it is, in order that the Government, may the more 
conveniently read it ; but I print only a very limited 
number of copies, hardly more than sufficient for the 
use of the cabinet, in order to escape the hazards of 
publication. 

I see clearly enough, that the task is feebly executed, 
but my object has been, to offer the work to your 
Lordship, at the moment when Parliament breaks up. 
Before that day, I could not expect that you could 
find time for its examination ; and I preferred placing 
it in your hands, with all its faults, at this period of 
comparative leisure, rather than waiting till I had 
worked it into a shape more to my own satisfaction, 
when some other momentous subject may have pre- 
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occupied your attention. I now commit it to your 
Lordship and your colleagues, craving most earnestly, 
that your decision upon the policy I suggest, may be 
taken as early as possible. If anything is to be done 
in this direction, now is the time. 

It is not only, that one thousand human victims^ are 
(if my fiicts will bear sifting) daily required to feed 
this vast and devouring consumer of mankind, though 
that is in itself, a ground for all possible expedition ; 
but there is reason to fear, that delay will entail defeat. 
Other nations, with motives far less pure than our own, 
may anticipate us, treaties with the native powers may 
be formed, and the commanding posts on the Niger, 
and at its mouth, may be secured by those who wish to 
give encouragement and facility to the Slave Trade. 

Something new must be attempted, the nation will 
hardly be content, your Lordship and your associates, 
eager as I know you to be in this labour of humanity, 
will hardly be content, to persevere in efforts which have, 
proved themselves to be at once, wasteftil and impotent. 

The plan now recommended, has thus much in its 
fiivour. 

It toiU not plunge t/ie country into hostility with any 
portion of the civilized world, for it involves no vio- 
lation of international law. We may cultivate inter- 

* Vide page 96. 
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course and innocent commerce with the natives of 
Africa, without abridging the rights, or damaging the 
honest interests, of any rival power. 

It seeks no monopoly of trade; if other nations choose 
to send their merchantmen to carry on legitimate 
traffic on the banka^ of the Niger, they will but ad- 
vance our object, and lend their aid in extinguishing 
that, which we are resolved to put down. 

We hwrbour no schemes of conquest ; our ambition is 
of another order. Africa is now torn to pieces. She 
is the victim of the most iron despotism that the world 
ever saw: inveterate cruelty reigns over her broad 
territory. We desire to plant ourselves on her 
borders, usurping nothing, — ^but conferring peac^, se- 
curity, and justice in its largest sense. We go to 
conquer nothing but the Slave Trad^ and to achieve 
nothing but the deliverance of Africa. 

We seek not to rivet slavery. So far are we from 
this, that it has been my endeavour to warn you, 
should we settle on the coast of Africa, against giving 
the slightest toleration to anything like constrained 
labour. We must not put down one iniquity by 
cultivating another. I believe implicitly, that free 
labour will beat all other labour ; that slavery, besides 
being a great crime, is a great blunder ; and that the 
most refined and exquisite policy we can pursue, is 
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common honesty and undeviating justice. A single 
step beyond this may be fatal. I say emphatically, 
beware of slavery in Africa. And, finally, we ask of 
the Government only that, which subjects have a right 
to expect from their rulers, namely, protection to person 
and property in their lawful pursuits. Clear the 
Niger of the pirates who prowl along its stream, and 
of the rufiians who infest its coasts, and to my know- 
ledge, capital is ready, education is ready, missionaries 
are ready, to be poured into Africa. 

I write this on a day, which will live for ever in 
English history ; the day, " from and after which, 
slavery shall be, and is hereby, utterly and for ever 
abolished, throughout the British colonies, plantations, 
and possessions." ^ 

Already has the most eloquent citizen of another 
State, thus offered his generous congratulations:-—* 
"Great Britain, loaded with an unprecedented debt, 
and with a grinding taxation, contracted a new debt of 
a hundred million dollars, to give freedom, not to 
Englishmen, but to the degraded African. I know 
not, that history records a national act so disinterested, 
so sublime. In the progress of ages, England's naval 
triumphs will shrink into a more and more narrow 
space, in the records of our race. This moral triumph 
will fill a broader, brighter page." 
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Another — it may be a more inveterate evil — 
remains. May its destruction be one of the earliest, 
as it cannot then fail to be the fairest achievement of 
Her Majesty's sway. Not, however, for the honour's 
sake, though it will give imperishable renown ; nor for 
the profit's sake, though it promises to open bound- 
less fields for British industry and enterprisc-but in 
pity to Africa, and for His favour who rules the des- 
tinies of nations. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship's 
Most obedient Servant and Well-wisher, 

Tho. Fowell Buxton. 



Bellfield, near Weymouth, 
AttffUit 1^ 1838. 
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My Lord, 

I FEEL it to be my duty to offer to the 
members of her Majesty's Government some suggestions 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade ; but before I 
enter upon these, I must call your attention to the 
extent to which that traffic is now carried, and to the 
sacrifice of human life which it occasions. 



Extent. 

My first proposition is, that there is reason to 
believe that upwards of 150,000 human beings are 
annually carried from Africa, and sold as slaves. It 
is almost impossible to arrive at the exact extent to 
which any contraband trade, much more a trade so 
revolting, is carried. It is the interest of all concerned 
in it, to conceal every evidence of their guilt ; and the 
governor of a Portuguese colony is not very likely, at 
once to connive at the crime, and to confess that it is 
extensively practised. By the mode of calculation I 
propose to adopt, it is very possible I may err ; but the 
error must be on the right side ; I may underrate, it is 
almost impossible that I should exaggerate the extent 

B 
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of the evil. With every disposition ou the part of 
those who are engaged in it, to veil the truth, certain 
facts have, from time to time, transpired, sufficient to 
show, if not the fiill amount of the evil, at least that 
it is an evil of prodigious magnitude. 

Brazil. 

I find, then, in the papers presented to Parliament, 
by authority of his Majesty, that the following official 
information is given by the British Vice-Consul at Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Sib, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a return of the num- 
ber of slaves imported into this city. 

A. J. Heatherly, Yice-Consul. 

From 1 July to 31 Dec. 1827 . . l.\ *SV 

From 1 Jan. to 31 March 1828 . . 15,483' 

From 1 April to 30 June 1828 say . 11,532» 

From 1 July to 31 Dec. 1828 
From 1 Jan. to 30 June 1829 
From 1 July to 31 Dec. 1829 
• From 1 Jan. to 30 June 1830 



24,488* 
25,179* 
22,813* 
33,964^ 



148,940 



That is, in the year ending 30 June, 1828 

1829 
1830 



a 



» 






>5 



» 



J> 



42,496 
49,667 

56,777 



148,940 

Thus it stands confessed, upon the authority which 
cannot be disputed, that from the Ist of July, 1827, to 

» Class B. 1829, p. 105. « Class B. 1829, p. 107. 

" No returns. These numbers are given on the average of the 
three months previous to, and three months subsequent to the dates 
here mentioned. 

* Class B. 1830, pp. 80, 81. * Class B. 1830, pp. 84, 89. 

• Ditto, 1831, p. 71. ' Ditto, p. 78. 
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the 30th of June, 1830, (three years,) there were 
brought into the single port of Rio de Janeiro, 148,940 

< 

negroes, or on an average^ 49,643 annually. It appears 
also, that in the last year, the number was per annum, 
56,777* 

Caldcleugh, in his travels in South America, speak- 
ing of the Slave Trade at Rio, (which was not then so 
extensive as it now is,) states " that there are three other 
ports in Brazil, trading to the same ea^tent'^ If this 
be correct, the number of negroes annually imported, 
vastly exceeds any estimate I have formed ; it is more 
safe, however, to rely on the authority of the Commis- 
sioners, scanty as it necessarily is. They reside in the 
capital ; and their distance from these three ports might 
render it difficult for them to obtain full information, 
even if there were no attempt at concealment. But 
when to the distance, is added the still greater difficulty 
arising from the anxiety on the part of almost all the 
Brazilian functionaries, to suppress information on the 
subject of the Slave Trade, it is clearly to be appre- 
hended that the number the Commissioners state, must 
fell materially below the mark. They tell us, however, 
that the numbers imported in a year and a half, from 

* I see in the Patriot newspaper of 25th June last (1838), the 
folfowing statement : — " A Brazil mail has brought advices from 
Rio to the 22nd April. That fine country appears to be making 
rapid strides in civilization and improvement ; the only drawback is 
the inveterate and continued encouragement of the slave-trade. 
The Rover corvette had just captured two slavers, having 494 
negroes on board, and the traffic is said to amount to 60,000, annu- 
ally, into Rio alone, almost entirely carried on under Portuguese 
colours. The accounts from the Rio Grande and Bahia are equally 
favourable : 500 of those engaged in the late insurrection had been 
shipped off to the coast of Africa." 

B 2 
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Ist of January, 1829, to 30th of June, 1830, were 

into 

Bahia 22,202 

Pemambuco 8,079 

Maranham 1,252 

31,533 

To these we must also add the port of 

32,332 

Or annually 21,554 

To which add Rio ... . 56,777 

Annual number landed in Brazil 78,331 

So many, at leasts were landed. That number is 
undisputed. The amount, however, great as it is, pro- 
bably falls short of the reality. If the question were, 
what is the number which I believe to be annually 
landed in Brazil, I should rate it considerably higher- 
I conceive that the truth lies between the maximum 
as taken from Caldcleugh, and the minimum as stated 
in the Official Returns ; and I should conjecture that 
the real number would be moderately rated at 100,000, 
brought annually, into these five Brazilian ports. But 
as the question is, not how many I suppose, but how 
many J can prove to be landed, I must confine myself 
to what I can demonstrate ; and I have demonstrated 
that 78,331 were landed at five ports in Brazil in 
twelve months in 1830. 

But is it easy to believe, while Brazil receives so 
vast a number into some of her ports, that none 
are introduced along the remaining line of her coast 
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extending over 38 degrees of latitude, or about 2600 
miles, abounding in harbours, rivers, and creeks, where 
disembarkation can so easily be effected ? 

It is to be supposed that the slave-trader would 
desire to avoid notoriety, and to escape the duty which 
is paid upon all imports ; either of these motives may 
induce him to smuggle his negroes ashore. There are 
many proofs that numbers are so smuggled, from the 
fact that most vessels from the coast of Africa report 
themselves in baUast on arriving at Bahia. In the very 
last Parliamentary Papers, more than half the vessels 
report themselves in baUdsU and the remainder come 
from Prince's Island, Ajuda, and Angola, — the very 
places where the Slave Trade most prevails*. The 
Copimissioners interpret these returns in baUdst^ thus : 
— " In the six months ending 30th June, 1836, twenty 
vessels entered this port (Rio) from the coast of 
Africa ; they came in ballast and upon the usual decla- 
ration, that the master or pilot had died on the voyage, 
were stopped, with scarcely an exception, by the police, 
on suspicion of having landed slaves on the coast ; but 
as usual, also were,. after a few days' detention, re- 
leased f." This circumstance is also remarkable, the 
Juiz di Direito, of Ilha Grande, (one of the few func- 
tionaries who appears to have done his duty with respect 
to the Slave Trade, and whose activity has been 
rewarded, on the part of the populace, by attempts on 
his life, and on the part of the Brazilian Government, 
as I have been informed, by dismissal from his office,) 
in a report dated 18th December, 1834, says : — '*I see 
that in the trade in Africans brought to this district are 

* Class B. 1837, p. 83. t Class A. 1836, p. 251. 
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committed afanost the whole population of this place, 
and of the neighbouring district." ^^ Here, since I 
have been in the district, there have been twenty-two 
disembarkations, which I can remember; and I can 
assure your Excellency, that an equal, or even a greater 
number have called off this port ; and it is certain that 
they did not return to Africa." 

It is then almost certain that over trnd above the 
number annually introduced into the five ports, some 
negroes are landed along the line of the Brazilian 
coast ; but as we have no facts to guide us to the pre- 
cise number, let it be supposed that the trading in 
slaves is confined to these five places, and that not a 
single negro is landed elsewhere. Conceding this, in 
order to be within the mark, it has been demonstrated 
that in the period of one twelvemonth, 78,331 negroes 
were landed in Brazil. 

Hitherto I confess nothing is proved as to the Slave 
Trade at the present time. It is very possible that it 
raged at a former period, but that it has now ceased ; 
and it may be argued that the facts stated were prior to 
the treaty with Great Britain, and that the operation 
of that treaty has considerably reduced the number. 
If we are to believe the ofiicial reports, it is just the 
reverse. The Slave Trade has increased since that 
time. The Brazilian Minister of Marine recommends 
to his government the formation of a " cordon sanitaire 
which," he says, " may prevent the access to our shores 
of those swarms of Africans that are continually poured 
forth from vessels engaged in so abominable a traffic." 
This, be it observed, was on the 17th of June, 1833, 
three years after the treaty had come into operation. 
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The Ministers of Foreign Afl^rs and of Justice, in 
their report to the Chamber of Deputies, in 1835^ 
speak " of the continuance of the traffic, to an extent 
at once frightful to humanity, and alarming to the best 
interests of the country." " The fury of this barbarous 
traffic continues every day to increase with a constantly 
progressing force." " Sixteen hundred new blacks are 
openly maintained, on an estate, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ilha Grande.'* "The continued, — ^we might 
almost say the uninterrupted traffic in slaves, — is car- 
rying on, on these coasts*." On the 1st of January, 
1836, Mr. Gore Ouseley states in his despatch, that 
" The Slave Trade is carried on in Brazil with more 
activity than ever." In the following May he speaks 
of "an association of respectable persons who were 
going to use steam-boats for the importation of 
Africans." 

In March, 1836, the President of Bahia observed, in 
a speech, " That the contraband in slaves continues with 
the same scandal." In the following September the 
Comini:sioners say, "At no period, perhaps, has the 
trade been ever carried on with more activity or 
daring." And in November, 1837, they say, "The 
traffic in slaves is every day becoming more active and 
notorious on this coast." 

By the showing, then, of the Brazilians themselves j 
by the reports of our Commissioners, and our Resident, 
it appears that the Slave Trade has increased since the 
treaty was formed. It seems hardly necessary to add, 
that I have received letters to the same effect from 
gentlemen on whom I have entire reliance. A naval 

* Class A. 1835, p. 265. 
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officer, in a letter dated 16th September, 1885, says, 
^ For the last six months the importation of new slaves 
is greater than ever remembered." A gentleman writes 
to me, of date 7th April, 1837, " It may be well to 
acquaint you, that the Slave Trade has now got to an 
unprecedented pitch." 

Since writing the preceding, I have received the 
Parliamentary Papers presented in 1838; and they 
remarkably confirm the two positions I have laid down ; 
first, that the Slave Trade is enormous, and secondly, 
that so far from abating, it has increased since the 
period when the treaty was formed. By a private 
letter from a highly respectable quarter, I learn that 
in the month of December, 1836, the importation of 
these miserable human beings into this province alone 
(Rio) was not less than .... 4,831 

Our minister at Rio states that there 



January, 1337 . 


4,870 


February . 


1,992 


March 


7,395 


April 


5,696 


May 


2,753 



27,437 

Thus within six months, in the province of Rio or the 
vicinity, there were known to have been landed this 
vast number. This is hardly disputed by the Brazilian 
authorities. Our minister at Rio, in a letter to Lord 
Palmerston, dated 18th April, 1837, speaking of 7395 
negroes landed in the preceding month, says : — ^^ As a 
satisfactory proof of the general accuracy of these 
reports, it may be observed here that the Government 
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has excepted to two only of the numerous items they 
comprehend." 

It would be an error to suppose that these reported 
numbers comprehend anything like the whole amount : 
demonstrative evidence to the contrary appears in a 
variety of passages of the same reports. I shall take 
but one as an instance. Mr. Hamilton, in his Enclosure 
of 1st March, 1837, gives this passage: — "Brig 
Johovah from Angola. This vessel, since she left this 
port, thirteen months ago, has made three voyages 
without entering any port. The first voyage she 
landed 700 slaves, very sickly, at Ponta Negra, about 
half way betwixt this port and Cape Frio; on the 
second voyage, 600 slaves at the island of St. Sebas- 
tian ; and on the present voyage, 520 slaves at Tapier, 
close to the entrance of this port. The greater number 
of these last were put into boats and fishing canoes, 
and brought to town." The last number, namely 520 
only, are reported in the return for the month of Fe- 
bruary preceding; but the remaining 1300 have not 
appeared in any returns. It is evident from this, as 
well as many other passages, that vessels land their 
negroes on the coast, and return direct to Africa, and 
all who do so, escape notice, and are not included in 
the account. 

So much for the province of Rio. I would next 
observe as to Pemambuco ; that in a letter from Mr. 
Watts, the British Consul, to Lord Palmerston, of 
date, 5th May, 1837, he says, "I have just received 
directions to fiimish Mr. Hamilton with a monthly 
return of vessels arriving from the coast of Africa, at 
any port within my consulate, &c.;" and he adds, " the 
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supineness, not to say connivance, of the Govemmeni 
of Brazil in general on the subject in reference, the 
gross venality of subordinate officers, the increasing 
demand of hands for the purposes of husbandry, the 
enormous profits derivable from this inhuman traffic, 
whieh is rapidly increasing at this port in the most un- 
disguised manner, combined with the almost insuper- 
able difficulty of procuring authentic information through 
private channels from the dread of the assassin's knife 
or bullet, even in the open day^ and in the pvblic gaze ; 
and the dark and artful combinations of the dealers in 
slaves, their agents, and the agriculturists, to mask 
and &icilitate the disembarkation of imported slaves,— 
all these glaring and obstructive facts combine to render 
the attainment of authentic data on which to ground 
eifective official representation on the subject of the 
unprecedented increase of the Slave Trade all along 
the coast of Brazil, an almost insurmountable obstacle." 
The argument then might stand thus : prior to the 
treaty the annual importation of negroes \\ito five ports 
of Brazil was 78,333, to which might be added the in- 
definite but considerable number smuggled into other 
places in Brazil. Since that time the trade has, by 
the testimony of all witnesses, increased. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty thrown in the way of obtaining 
information, which prevents us from knowing the whole 
truth, the facts which we have been enabled to glean, 
demonstrate what the Marquis of Barbacena stated in 
the Senate of Brazil on the 30th June, 1837, namely, 
" That it may he safely asserted, without fear of exagge- 
ration, that during the last three years, the importation 
has been much more considerable, than it had ever before 
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been when the commerce was unfettered and legal*" On 
these grounds, we might be entitled to make a consi- 
derable addition. It is enough for us to know, that at 
the vert/ leasts 78,333 human beings are annually torn 
from Africa, and are imported into Brazdl. 

Cuba. 

It would seem hardly necessary to give the calcula- 
tion, in detail, of the number of slaves imported 
into Cuba : it can only be a calculation on, at best, 
doubtful data. We are continually told by the Com- 
missioners that difficulties are thrown in the way of 
obtaining correct information in regard to the Slave 
Trade in that island. Everything that artifice, violence, 
intimidation, popular countenance, and official con- 
nivance can do, is done, to disguise the extent of the 
traffic. Our ambassador, Mr. Villiers, April, 1837, says 
" That a privilege (that of entering the harbour after 
dark) denied to all other vessels, is granted to the 
slave-trader ; and, in short, that with the servants of 
the Government^ the misconduct of the persons con- 
cerned in this trade finds £givour and protection. The 
crews of captured vessels are permitted to purchase 
their liberation ; and, in short, it would seem that the 
persons concerned in this trade have resolved upon 
setting the government of the mother country at defi- 
ance; and that, with the servants of that Govern- 
ment in the colony, their misconduct finds favour and 
protection." Almost the only specific fact which I 
can collect from the reports of the Commissioners, 
is the statement, "that 1835 presents a number of 

* Class B. 1837, p. 69. 
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slave vessels (arriving at the Havanah) by which there 
must have been landed at the very least 15,000 ne- 
groes.'* But in an official letter, dated 28th May, 1836, 
there is the following remarkable passage : — " I wish 
I could add, that this list contains even one*fourth of 
the number of those which have entered after having 
landed cargoes, or sailed after having refitted in 
this harbour*." This would give an amount of 60,000 
for the Havanah alone; but is Havanah the only 
port in Cuba in which negroes are landed ? The re- 
verse is notoriously true. The Commissioner says, " I 
have every reason to believe that several of the other 
ports of Cuba, more particularly the distant city of St. 
Jago de Cuba, carry on the traffic, to a considerable 
extent." Indeed, we observe that it is stated by Mr. 
Hardy, the consul at St. Jago, in a letter to Lord Pal- 
merston of the 18th February, 1837, "That the Portu- 
guese brig Boca Negra landed on the 6th instant at 
Juragua, a little to windward of this port (St. Jago) 
400 Africans of all ages, and subsequently entered this 
portf ." But in order that we may be assuredly within 
the mark, no claim shall be made on account of these 
distant ports. Confining ourselves to the Havanah, it 
would seem probable, if it be not demonstrated, that 
the number for that port, a fortiori^ for the whole 
island, may fedrly be estimated at 60,000 1. I have 

* Class A. 1836, p. 153. t Class B. ia37, p. 29. 

X The Slave Trade. — The extreme hardship of the officers and 
crew of her Majesty's steamer Flamer being deprived of their prize- 
money for capturing the Felia^ has been so fully expatiated upon by 
our contemporaries, that there remains no necessity for us to say 
anything. It has occurred to us, however, now that the Spaniards 
and Portuguese are pushing the inhuman traffic with so much zeal 
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many strong grounds for believing that this is no 
exaggeration, one of which I will name. At a meeting 
which I lately had with several merchants and captains 
of vessels trading to the coast of Africa, I inquired 
what was the proportion of the slave-trade with Cuba 
compared with that of Brazil ? Captain M'Lean, go- 
vernor of Cape Coast Castle, (than whom no one has 
better sources of information, as all the vessels from 
the Bight of Benin, in their way to St. Thomas pass 
his fort,) stated that as far as he could judge, there 
were three for Cuba, to two for Brazil, and in this opi- 
nion every person present on the occasion, concurred, 

Having proved that there are landed in Brazil at 
least 78,000, this would give to Cuba more than 
100,000. But let the lesser number be taken, and the 
account will stand thus :— • 

Cuba 60,000 

Brazil ..... 78,333 



138,333 

and energy, whether it would not be preferable to employ steamer 
than sailing-vessels in cruising about that grand receptacle of stolen 
Africans, the island of Cuba. We have heard it stated that up- 
waxds of sixty vessels per month arrive in Cuba from the coast of 
Africa with slaves. Supposing that each vessel on an average 
carries two hundred of these, and that the number of arrivals con- 
tinue the same for one year certain, we should have the incredible 
number of one hundred and forty-four thousand slaves imported 
into that colony in twelve months ! Although we cannot believe 
that the trade is carried on to this extent, still we think the Go- 
vernment is called upon to resort to prompt and vigorous measures 
to repress, if not put a stop to it. Whether steamers would be pre- 
ferable to schooners, such as were previously employed, we are not 
seamen enough to decide; certainly the slavers would have less 
chance of escape from the former than the latter.-— Wcttchman^ 
February 21, 1538. 
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To this number .... 138,333 
must be added those who have been cap- 
tured, which on the average of the years 
1836 and 1837, was at Sierra Leone . 7,852 

146,185 
And at Havanah in 1837 ... 442 

146,627 

I cannot find that any have been con- 
demned at Bio. 

Further than this I cannot go by direct and 
positive proof; but there can be no doubt, 
that the Slave Trade has other victims than 
those included in this table. For example, 
we know that several slave vessels foundered 
at sea, though it is impossible to arrive at 
anything like exact numbers. 

Many negroes also are thrown overboard, 
either to lighten the vessel, or from dearth 
of provisions and water*. 

For these, I will assume . . . 3,373 

150,000 

I have no authority for this assumption of 3373, it 
is merely a guess ; it may be excessive. I only take 
this number to make a round sum. And if in this 

* Captain VTauchope, R. N., late of the Thalia^ in a recent con- 
versation with me on the Slave Trade, mentioned the case of the 
captain of a Portuguese slaver, which he captured, having asked 
the question, if no slaves had been on board could he have been 
taken ; and the answer being, No ; the Portuguese replied, '' Then 
if I had known it, I would have thrown every one overboard." And 
Captain Wauchope added, " When chased, they always throw over 
provisions and water, which implies the necessity of throwing over 
the negroes. It thus becomes a matter of every-day occunence." 
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trivial article I have gone beyond the mark, I shall 
give abundant compensation for it in the allowances 
I am going to make. 

Porto Rico. 

In regard to Porto Rico, I learn from the valuable 
work of Colonel Flinter, some remarkable facts ; the 
exports from that island were — 

In 1814 . . £ 500,840 

1830 . . 3,411,845 

The amount of sugar produced has increased from 
that of . . 1810 . 37,969 arrobas 

to that of . 1830 . 414,663 „ 

He calculates that there are only 45,000 slaves in 
the island ; but he tells us that the landed proprietors 
conceal the real number of their slaves in order to 
escape a tax. 

From the Parliamentary Papers of 1837, it appears 
as stated by Mr. Courtenay, the British Consul at Port- 
au-Prince, Haiti, " that a slaving schooner, under the 
Brazilian flag, called Paquette de Capo Verde, was 
wrecked on the FoUe reefs near Aux Cayes, on the 28th 
February, having previoush/ landed his cargo at Ponce, in 
the Island of Porto Mico*.^* It appears, also, that one- 
ninth part of all the vessels condemned at Sierra Leone 
in 1837, were bound for Porto Rico, and that one of 
them, at least, the DescffMerta belonged to the island 
and was built there f. 

Mr. M'Queen, in November 1836, saw two Slave 
vessels fitting out in the harbour of Porto Rico, and on 
his return in March 1837, he saw a slaver entering the 

♦ Class B. 1837, p. 140. 

t Class A. (Farther Series,) 1837, PP- 5, 13. 
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harbour, and he learned on the spot, that about 7000 
had been landed in the space of the preceding year. 

From the above facts, especially from the increased 
production of sugar; from the constant smuggling 
communication with the slave mart of St. Thomas; 
from the circumstance that apprentices have been kid- 
napped by their masters in the British settlement of 
AnguiUa, for the purpose of being carried to Porto 
Rico ; and above all, from the admitted fact, that there 
is some Slave Trade with that island, it is not difficult 
to come to the conclusion, that there has been a traffic 
in slaves to a considerable amount. Upon the same 
principle, however, which has led me to waive all addi- 
tions, to which, any shade of doubt may attach, I will 
not claim any increase on the sum of slaves exported 
from Africa to Porto Rico. 

Buenos Ayres, etc. 

I am afraid that some addition might too justly be 
claimed with regard to Buenos Ayres, Rio de la Plata, 
and the United Provinces of the Uruguay. 

In a letter from Mr. Hood to Lord Palmerston, dated 
1838, it is stated, ^^ that the dormant spirit of Slave 
Trading has been awakened*," that " the AguUa Pri' 
mera^ a schooner belonging to this place, and under this 
flag, was fitting, and in a forward state to proceied to 
the coast of Congo for a cargo of slaves, and that other 
fast-sailing vessels were in request for the same service.'* 
The minister did not deny that the Government were 
cognizant of the proceedings, and confessed that ^' they 
had given their concurrence to import 2000 colonists 
from the coast of Africa, which he considered a fair 

* Class B. 1833, p. 55. 
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and legitimate trade." Nor is it to be wondered at, 
that he had arrived at so extraordinary a conclusion ; 
for it appears by the same letter, that the same minister 
had received a bribe of 30,000 dollars to permit a com- 
pany of merchants to import 2000 slaves, und^r the 
denomination of colonists. 

In September, 1834, Lord Palmerston, in a letter to 
Mr. Hamilton, states that ** the Slave Trade is now 
increasing in the River Plata, supported by the capital 
of Monte Video citizens, and covered by the flag of 
the United Provinces of the Uruguay," and that the 
Abolition Law is wholly without effect*. 

How unavailing were the remonstrances then made, 
appears by the fact, that on the 10th November, 1834, 
the Rio de la Plata, a Slave brig of 202 tons, under 
the flag of Monte Video, with licence from the autho- 
rities to import 650 colonists, with 521 Slaves on 
board, men, women, and children," was seized. On 
board of this vessel, was found a curious document, 
being an application for permission to import 650 
colonists, and 250 more to cover deaths on the voyage-^. 

" We may form some idea," says Mr. |fM*Queen, 
" of the numbers imported into the Argentine Republic, 
from the feet, that, in 1 835 (see Porter's Tables)^ twenty 
Portuguese vessels departed for Africa, and as many 
arrived from it in the port of Monte Video, after land- 
ing their cargoes of slaves from Africa on the adjacent 
coasts." 

Is it not most disheartening to find, that in spite of 
all our efforts, the Slave Trade, Instead of ceasing 

* Class B. 1834, p. 81. t Class B. 1835, p. 141. 
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where it has long prevailed, is spreading over these 
new and petty states ; and that the first use they make 
of their flag, (which but for us, they never would have 
possessed,) is to thwart Great Britain, and to cover the 
Slave Trade ; and further, that their Slave traffic is 
attended with even more than the usual horrors. It 
will not, I trust, escape attention, that for a voyage 
from the southern coast of Africa to Monte Video, (a 
voyage of some thousands of miles,) the space allowed 
is less than one ton for three slaves, and that the 
parties calculate upon the death of 250, in order that 
650 may be landed alive. 

Lists are given of many vessels employed in the 
Slave Trade, which are continually arriving at or sail- 
ing from Monte Video*; but it seems hardly necessary 
to pursue the subject further. We know there is Slave 
Trade with these states ; but as we have no data as to 
the extent of it, I cannot avail myself of the fact, 
however certain it may be in the cases of Monte Video, 
Rio de la Plata and Uruguay. I must, therefore, in 
regard to these countries, as I have done in the case of 
Porto Rico, waive any claim for an increase. 

The United States. 

In the Report of the Commissioners at Havanah, 
for 1837, I find these words : — " During the months of 
August and September (1837), there arrived here for 
sale, from the United States, several new schooners, 
some of which were already expressly fitted for the 
Slave Trade f. 

" The Emanuel and Dolores were purchased, and have 

* Class B. 1835, pp. 141—143. t Class B. 1837, p. 1^5. 
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since left the port (we believe with other names) on 
slaving expeditions, under the Spanish flag." 

" But to our astonishment and regret, we have ascer- 
tained that the Anaconda and Viper, the one on the 
6th, and the other on the 10th, current, cleared out 
and sailed from hence, for the Cape de Verde Islands, 
under the American flag. 

" These two vessels arrived in the Havanah, fiU/ed in 
every partictdar for the Slave Trade; and took on board 
a cargo which would at once have condemned, as a 
slaver^ any vessel belonging to the nations that are 
parties to the equipment article." 

The Commissioners farther observe, that the decla- 
ration of the American President " not to make the 
United States a party to any convention on the subject 
of the Slave Trade, has been the means of inducing 
American citizens to build and fit, in their own ports, 
vessels," only calculated for piracy or the Slave Trade, 
to enter this harbour, and, in concert with the Havanah 
Slave traders, take on board a prohibited cargo, 
manacles, &c. ; and proceed openly to that notorious 
depot for this iniquitous traffic, the Cape de Verde 
Islands, under the shelter of their national flag :" and 
" we may add, that while these American slavers were 
making their final arrangements for departure, the 
Havanah was visited more than once by American 
ships of war, as well as British and French." 

The Commissioners further state, that " two Ame- 
rican vessels, the Fanny Butler and Rosanna, have pro- 
ceeded to the Cape de Verde Islands, and the coast 
of Africa, under the American flag, upon the same 

C 2 
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inhuman speculation*." They then proceed to say, — 
" We cannot conceal our deep regret at the new and 
dreadful impetus imparted to the Slave Trade of this 
island (Cuha), by the manner in which some American 
citizens impunibly violate every law, by embarking 
openly for the coast of Africa under their national flag, 
with the avowed purpose of bringing slaves to this 
market. We are likewise assured that it is intended 
by means of this flag, to supply slaves for the vast pro- 
vince of Texas ; agents from tlience being in constant 
communication with the Havanah Slave Merchants f." 

Texas. 

We have been informed, upon high authority, that 
within th6 last twelve months 15,000 negroes were 
imported from Africa into Texas. I have the greatest 
reliance on the veracity of the gentleman from whom 
this intelligence comes ; but I would fain hope that he 
is in error. I can conceive no calamity to Africa 
greater than that Texas should be added to the number 
of the slave-trading states. It is a gulf which will 
absorb millions of the human race. I have proof, quite 
independent of any statements in this book, that not 
less than four millions of negroes have in the last half 
century been torn from Africa for the supply of Brazil. 
Texas, once polluted with the Slave Trade, will require 
a number still more dismal, and then unhappy Africa, 
convulsed and distracted as she now is, will remain, for 
an indefinite period of time, a prey to her cruel barba- 
risms and bloody superstitions. 

In the case of Texas, as I have not sufiicient proof 

* Clafis A. 1837, pp. 191, 192. t Class A. 1837, p. 118. 
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to adduce in support of the numbers which it is 
reported, have been carried into that country, I shall, 
as I have already done in similar instances, waive my 
claim for any increase. 

Thus, then, stands my argument. There is Slave 
Trading, though I do not include it in my calculation, 
into Porto Rico ; into Texas ; into some of the South 
American republics: and I have some grounds for 
thinking, that there may be Slave Trading elsewhere ; 
but till I can state the facts, I will not specify the places. 
There is conclusive reason for believing that the 
Slave Trade into the five ports of Brazil, which have 
been noticed, is " much more considerable" than my 
estimate makes it. It is as near certain as anything 
undemonstrated can be, that Slaves are landed at the 
almost innumerable places on the Brazilian coast, where 
landings can be easily and secretly effected. 

There is strong presumptive proof that I have under- 
rated the importation of negroes into Cuba. And 
there are grounds for suspicion that there are other 
places (beside Porto Rico, Texas, Cuba, Monte Video, 
&c., and Brazil), where Slaves are introduced. For all 
these I reckon nothing, I take no account of them ; 
but I fix upon the feet ; that it has been proved, proved 
in the strictest sense, that there are, at the present 
time, imported annually into Brazil . 78,333 
And it is scarcely less certain that the an- 
nual importations into Cuba amount to 60,000 
Add to these, captured as before stated . 8,294 
And casualties ..... 3,373 



Making together 150,000 
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So much for the Slave Trade between Africa and the 
continent and islands of America. 

Corroborative Proofs of the Extent of the Slave 

Trade. 

I CONFESS there is something startling in the assertion, 
that SO vast a number are annually carried from Africa, 
to various parts of the New World. 

Such a statement may well be received with some 
degree of doubt, and even suspicion. I have not been 
wholly free from these feelings myself, and I have 
again and again gone over the public documents, on 
which I have alone relied, in order to detect any 
inaccuracy which might lurk in them, or in the 
inferences deduced from them. No such inaccuracy 
can I discover ; but my conviction that the calculation 
is not excessive, has been fortified by finding that other 
persons, who have had access to other sources of infor- 
mation, and who rest their estimates on other data 
than those on which I have relied, make the number 
of human beings torn from Africa, still greater than I do* 

For example : — Captain M'Lean, Governor of Cape 
Coast Castle for many years, who judges of the extent 
of the Slave Trade by the vessels which he has seen 
passing along the coast, rates the number of Slaves 
annually taken from the Bights of Benin and Biafra 
alone, at 140,000. 

In a letter from that gentleman, dated June 11, 
1838, he says : — 

Sir, 

In compliance with your wishes, I beg leave to state to you,, 
in this form, what I have already mentioned to yoh verbally; 
namely, that " in the year 1834, I have every reason to believe 
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that the number of Slaves carried off from the Bights of Benin 
and Biafra^ amounted to 140,000." I have not beside me the 
particular data whereon I grounded this calculation; but I can 
state generally, that I founded it upon the number of Slave- vessels 
which actually passed the forts on the Gold Coast during that year, 
and of those others, of whose presence on the coast I had certain 
information from her Majesty's cruizers or otherwise. When I say 
that I have rather under than over-stated the number, I ought at 
the same time to state that in the years 1834 — 5, more slavers 
appeared on the coast than on any previous year within my obser- 
vation ; and this was partially, at least, accounted for (by those 
engaged in the trafl&c) by the fact of the cholera having swept off 
a large number of the Slaves in the Island of Cuba. The ports of 
Bahia, also, were opened for the introduction of Slaves, after having 
been shut for some time previous, on account of an insurrection 
among the negro population in that country. 

This does not include the Slaves embarked from 
the many notorious Slave ports to the northward of 
Cape Coast, nor those carried from the eastern coast of 
Africa, and only a small proportion of those who are 
shipped at Loango, and the other south-western Slave 
ports. As these cannot be rated at less than 60,000, 
(one very competent authority makes them 110,000,) 
we may safely reckon on the authority of the fact given 
to us by Captain M'Lean, that the total annual 
Slave Trade between Africa and America amounts to 
200,000. 

With another gentleman, Mr. M'Queen, I did not 
become acquainted till after the time that I had com- 
pleted my own estimate. His channels of information 
are totally distinct from mine. Besides being con- 
versant with all the information which is to be found 
in this country, he has recently returned from a visit 
to Brazil, Cuba, and Porto Rico, where he went for 
the purpose (amongst others) of collecting information 
relative to the Slave Trade. 
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He rates the Slave Trade of Brazil at 90,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico . . 100,000 
Captured in the year 1837 • 6,146 

196,146 
Besides Texas, Buenos Ayres, and the Argentine Re- 
public, into which he believes there are large impor- 
tations^ though to what extent, he has no means of 
judging. 

I now resort to a mode of proof totally different 
from all the foregoing. I have had much communica- 
tion with African merchants, engaged in the legitimate 
trade; and it was suggested by one of them that a 
very fair estimate of numbers might be formed, from 
the amount of goods prepared for the Slave Trade, (and 
absolutely inapplicable to any other purpose, except 
the Slave Trade,) manufactured in this country. At 
my request, they furnished me with the following very 
intelligent summary of the argument, prepared, as I 
understood, by Captain M*Lean. 

It is necessarily impossible, from the very nature of the Slave 
Trade, to ascertain directly, or with any degree of precision, the 
number of Slaves actually exported from the coast of Africa for 
the Transatlantic Slave-markets, in any given year or space of time. 
But it is very possible, by instituting careful and minute inquiries 
into the several ramifications into which that traffic branches, to 
obtain results, by the combination of which we may arrive at an 
approximation to the truth, sufficiently accurate for all the purposes 
of the main inquiry. And if we find that the dafa^ thus obtained 
from the most opposite sources, and from parties upon whose 
judgment and veracity the most implicit reliance may be placed, 
bring us to the same general result, it may, we think, be fairly 
taken for granted, that that result is substantially correct. 

Among the various sources to which we have applied ourselves, 
in order to ascertain the present actual extent of the Slave Trade, 
not the least important or satisfactory in its results, has been a 
careful inquiry as to the quantity and, value of goods manufactured 
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etpresaly and exclusiTely for the purchase of Slaves. The grounds 
upon which we instituted and carried on this investigation were 
these : — 

1. We ascertained, by the concurrent testimony of competent 
and unimpeachable authority, that the merchandise chiefly, if not 
exclusively, given in exchange for Slaves, consisted of cowries, 
Brazilian tobacco in rolls, spirits, and Manchester piece-goods. 

2. That the proportions of the goods thus paid, might be taken 
generally to be, — one-third cowries, a third tobacco and spirits, and 
a third Manchester cotton goods. 

3. We ascertained that the average sum paid for each Slave 
(taking the goods at cost prices) was about £4 sterling. 

Lastly, we ascertained that all, or nearly all, the cotton goods 
purchased for the Slave Trade, were manufactured in Lancashire ; 
and that the description of goods so manufactured were altogether 
unsuitable for any other market save that tra£Eic alone. 

Assuming these premises to be correct, and we verified them with 
much care, and by the most strict investigation, it, of course, 
followed that if, by any means, we could ascertain, even proxi- 
mately, the value and quantity of the cotton goods manufactured 
in, and exported from, Lancashire, for the Slave Trade, during any 
one of the last few years, we should arrive at a proximate, (but, 
in the main, correct) estimate of the number of Slaves actually 
purchased on the coast of Africa. 

To some, this indirect modits probandi^ as to an important fact, 
may appear far-fetched ; but we are assured by those who are most 
conversant with the African trade generally, as well as with the 
Slave Trade, and its operations in particular, that it is much more 
conclusive than, to those unacquainted with that peculiar trade, it 
would appear. As corroborative of other proofs, at least, it must 
certainly be regarded as very valuable. 

From returns, with which we have been furnished by parties 
whose names, were we at liberty to mention them, would be a 
sufficient guarantee for their correctness, we have ascertained that 
the entire quantity of cotton goods manufactured in Lancashire, for 
the African trade (including the legitimate, as well as the Slave 
Trade) was, in the year 1836, as follows : — 

Value of Manchester goods manufactured exclu- 
sively for the African legitimate trade . . £150,000 

Value of goods manufactured in Lancashire, and 
shipped to Brazil, Cuba, United States, and 
elsewhere, intended for the Slave Trade, and 
adapted onlt/ for that trade . . • . £250,000 
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Thus showing an excess in the quantity of goods manufactured for 
the Slave Trade, over that intended for legitimate trade, during the 
year 1836, of £100,000, or two-fifths of the whole amount. 

Calculating by the data already given, we shall find that the 
number of Slaves to the purchase of which the above amount of 
goods (manufactured and exported in one year, 1836,) was adequate, 
would amount to the large number of 187,*^00, — a number which 
we have strong reason to believe, according to information derived 
from other sources, to be substantially correct. 

Assuming the data on which the merchants calculate 
to be correct, some considerable addition must be made 
to the number of 187,500. 

1. Goods only suited for the Slave Trade are manu- 
factured at Glasgow as well as in Lancashire. 

2. Specie to a very considerable extent finds its way 
through Cuba and Brazil to Africa, and is there em- 
ployed in the purchase of Slaves. To the number then 
purchased by goods must be added the number pur- 
chased by money. 

5. Ammunition and fire-arms to a large amount, and 
like the goods, of a quality only fit for the Slave Trade, 
are sent from this country to Africa. The amount 
sent in the year, is stated in the Official Tables, No. 6, 
of 1836, at 137,698/. This item alone would give an 
increase of 34,1 74. 

4. The Americans also furnish Cuba and Brazil with 
arms, ammunition, and goods. 

6. East Indian goods also are employed in the Slave 
Trade. 

If this argument, then, be good for anything, it 
proves that the Slave Trade between Africa and the 
West, cannot be less than 200,000, and probably 
reaches 250,000. 
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There is also another mode of looking at the same 
question, though under an aspect quite distinct. 

From an examination of the number of Slave ships 
which left Brazil, Cuba, &c., in the year 1829*, as com- 
pared with the number captured in the same year, it 
appears that on the average, one in thirty, only, is taken ; 
on the average of the years 1836 and 1837 (the latter 
being less than the former, as the Slave Trade like 
every other trade, was diminished by the panic of 
1837) we have 7538 vessels over the number captured, 
which being multiplied by 30, gives a total, 226,140. 

Thus, then, I satisfy myself that I have not been 
extravagant in stating the numbers conveyed from 
Africa, and landed in some of the Slave countries at 
150,000 annually. I arrive at that fact by the reports 
of the British Commissioners. 

From the actual observation of the Governor of 
Cape Coast Castle, coupled with certain indisputable 
facts, the number must amount to . 200,000 
From Mr. M'Queen^s researches, it exceeds 196,000 
Estimated by the quantity of goods sent 
for the Slave Trade, and never employed 
for any other purpose, it amounts to 
from 200,000 to .... 250,000 

And comparing the proportion that is cap- 
tured with those who escape, the num- 
ber does not fell short of . . . 226,000 
So fer we have confined our observations to the 
Slave Trade on the eastern and western coasts of 
Africa, but there is yet another drain upon that un- 
happy country. A large Slave Trade prevails for the 

* Mr. M'Queen. 
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supply of Morocco, Tunis, Tripoli, Eg3rpt, Persia, and 
the borders of Asia. I will not now enter into a state- 
ment of the various facts which I have collected on 
this subject, but T may with confidence say, that I have 
the means of proving, that certainly not less, probably 
vastly more, than 50,000 persons, are annually carried 
captive for the supply of the countries which I have 
enumerated. 

Of course, any one is at liberty to doubt the accu- 
racy of a statement, in support of which, no proofs are 
adduced. Confident, however, in the truth of the 
assertion which has been made, I do not hesitate to 
rate the northern Slave Trade at far more than 50,000. 

Such, then, is the arithmetic of the case; and I 
earnestly solicit my reader, before he proceeds further, 
to come to a verdict in his own mind upon the fairness 
and accuracy of these figures. I am aware that it re- 
quires far more than ordinary patience to wade through 
this mass of calculation ; I have, however, resolved to 
present this part of the subject in its dry and unin- 
viting form, partly from utter despair of being able, by 
any language I could use, to give anything approaching 
to an adequate image of the extent, variety, and in- 
tensity of human suffering, which must exist if these 
figures be true ; and partly from the belief that a bare 
arithmetical detail, free from whatever could excite the 
imagination or distress the feelings, is best fitted to 
carry with it the greatest permanent weight of con- 
viction. I now ask, is the reckoning a fair one ? Some 
may think that there is exaggeration in the result, and 
others may complain that I have been too rigorous in 
striking off every equivocal item, and that I have made 
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my estimate as if it were my object and desire, aa fiur 
as possible, to reduce the sum total. It signifies little 
to the argument, whether the error be on the one side 
or the other ; but it is of material importance that the 
reader, for the purpose of following the argument, 
should now fix and ascertain the number which seems 
to him, the reasonable and moderate result of the facts 
and figures which have been produced. To me, it seems 
fair to take, 

For the Western and Eastern Slave Trade 150,000 
For the Northern 50,000 



Making a total of . 200,000 

Mortality. 

Hitherto, I have stated less than the half of our 
dreadful case. I am now going to show that, besides 
the 200,000 annually carried into captivity, there are 
claims on our compassion for almost countless cruelties 
and murders growing out of the Slave Trade. I am 
going to prove that this multitude of our fellow men 
is but the slender residue of numbers vastly greater, 
the survivors of a still larger multitude, over whom the 
Slave Trade spreads its devastating hand, and that for 
every ten who reach* Cuba or Brazil, fifteen, at least, 
are destroyed. 

This mortality arises from the following causes : — 

1. The original seizure of the Slaves. 

2. The march to the coast, and detention there. 

* In order to avoid repetition, I may mention that when I 
nse the term '^ reach " Cuba, &c., I mean, not the numbers actually 
landed, but those who survive the effects of the hardships to which 
they have been exposed, and become available as Slaves. 
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3. The middle passage. 

4. The loss after capture, and after landing. And 

5. The loss at the commencement of slavery, at 
their destination, or in ^^ the seasoning,** as it is termed 
by the planters. 

It will be necessary for me to make a few remarks 
on each of these heads; and 1st. As to the mortality 
from seizure. On the authority of public documents, 
parliamentary evidence, and the works of African tra- 
vellers, it appears that the principal and almost the 
only cause of war in the interior of Africa, is the desire 
to procure Slaves for traffic ; and that every species of 
violence, from the invasion of an army, to that of rob- 
bery by a single individual, is had recourse to, for the 
attainment of this object. 

Lord Muncaster, in his able historical sketches of 
the Slave Trade, in which he gives us a skilful analysis 
of the evidence taken before the Privy Council and 
the House of Commons about the year 1790, clearly 
demonstrates the truth of my assertion, at the period 
when he published his work (1792) ; and the authori- 
ties from that time, down to the present day, as clearly 
show; that the most revolting features of the Slave 
Trade, in this respect, (at least, as regards the native 
chiefs and Slave traders of Africa)^ have continued to 
exist, and do now exist, with this difference only, that 
the increased demand for Slaves, has caused an increase 
in the mortality consequent on the inhuman traffic. 

Mr. Wilberforce in his letter to his constituents in 
1807, has described the mode in which Slaves are 
usually obtained in Africa, and he quotes several pas- 
sages from the M'ork of the enterprising traveller. 
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Mungo Park, bearing particularly on this subject. 
Park says, " That the king of Bambarra having declared 
war against Kaarta, and dividing his army into small 
detachments, overran the country, and seized on the 
inhabitants before they had time to escape ; and in a 
few days the whole kingdom of Kaarta became a scene 
of desolation. This attack was soon retaliated ; Daisy, 
the king of Kaarta, took with him 800 of his best men, 
and surprised, in the night, three large villages near 
Kooniakary, in which many of his traitorous subjects 
had taken up their residence ; all these, and indeed all 
the able men who fell into Daisy's hands, were imme- 
diately put to death." Wilberforce afterwards says : 
" In another part of the country, we learn from the 
most respectable testimony, a practice prevails, called 
* village-breaking.' It is precisely the * tegria ' of Mr. 
Park, with this difference, that though often termed 
making war, it is acknowledged to be practised for the 
express purpose of obtaining victims for the Slave 
market. The village is attacked in the night ; if deemed 
needful, to increase the confusion, it is set on fire, and 
the wretched inhabitants, as they are flying naked from 
the flames, are seized and carried into slavery." 
"These depredations are far more commonly perpe- 
trated by the natives on each other, and on a larger or 
smaller scale, according to the power and number of 
the assailants, and the resort of ships to the coast, it 
prevails so generally as throughout the whole extent of 
Africa to render person and property utterly insecure." 
In another place, Mr. Wilberforce says, " Every man 
who has acquired any considerable property, or who has 
a large family, the sale of which will produce a con- 
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siderable profit, excites in the chieftain near whom he 
resides, the same longings which are called forth in the 
wild beast by the exhibition of his proper prey ; and 
he himself lives in a continual state of suspicion and 
terror." 

The statements of Mr. Wilberforce have been cor- 
roborated by Mr. Bryan Edwards, himself a dealer in 
slaves, and an able and persevering advocate for the 
continuance of the traffic. In a speech delivered in 
the Jamaica Assembly, he says, ^' I am persuaded that 
Mr. Wilberforce has been very rightly informed as to 
the manner in which Slaves are very generally pro- 
cured. The intelligence I have collected from my own 
negroes abundantly confirms his account ; and I have 
not the smallest doubt that in Africa, the effects of this 
trade are precisely such as he represents them to be. 
The whole or the greater part of that immense conti- 
nent is a field of warfare and desolation, a wilderness, 
in which the inhabitants are wolves to each other. 
That this scene of oppression, fraud, treachery, and 
blood, if not originally occasioned, is in part, I will not 
say wholly, upheld by the Slave Trade, I dare not dis- 
pute. Every man in the sugar islands may be con- 
vinced that it is so, who will inquire of any African 
negroes on their first arrival, concerning the circum- 
stances of their captivity. The assertion that a great 
many of these are criminals and convicts, is mockery 
and insult." 

But it may be said, admitting these statements to be 
true, they refer to a state of things in Africa which 
does not now exist. A considerable period of time has 
indeed elapsed, since these statements were made ; but 
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it clearly appears, that the same system of obtaining 
^lupplies for the Slave Trade has been persevered in, 
throughout the interior of Africa, down to the present 
time; nor is it to be expected that any favourable 
change will take place, during the continuance of the 
Slave traffic. 

Professor Smith, who accompanied Captain Tuckey 
in the expedition to the Congo in 1816, says, " Every 
man I have conversed with, acknowledges, that if white 
men did not come for slaves, the wars which nine times 
out of ten, result from the European Slave trade, would 
be proportionally less frequent" 

In 1822, our Minister at Paris, thus addressed Count 
de Villele: — " There seems to be scarcely a spot on that 
coast (from Sierra Leone to Cape Mount) which does 
not show traces of the Slave Trade, with all its at- 
tendant horrors; for the arrival of a ship in any of the 
rivers on the windward coast being the signal for war 
between the natives, the hamlets of the weaker party 
are burnt, and the miserable survivors carried off and 
sold to the Slave traders," 

Major Gray, who travelled in the vicinity of the 
River Gambia, and Dupuis, who was British Consul at 
Ashantee, about the same period, 1820, both agree in 
attributing the wars, which they knew to be frequent 
in the countries where they travelled, to the desire 
of procuring slaves for traffic. Dupuis narrates a 
speech of the king of Ashantee, which, although very 
desirous of brevity, I cannot omit. The king said 
to him — " Then my fetische made me strong, like my 
ancestors, and I killed Dinkera, and took his gold, and 
brought more than 20,000 slaves to Coomassy. Some 

D 
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of these people being bad men, I washed mj stool in 
their blood for the fetische. But then, some were good 
people, and these I sold or gave to mj captains; many, 
moreover, died, because this country does not grow too 
much corn, like Sarem, and what can I do? Unless I 
kill or sell them, they will grow strong and kill my 
people. Now, you must tell my master, that these 
slaves can work for him, and if he wants 10,000 he can 
have them." 

We have obtained most valuable information as to 
the interior of Africa, from the laborious exertions of 
Denham and Clapperton. They reached Soudan, or 
Negritia, by the land route through Fezzau and Bomou, 
and the narrative of their journey furnishes many me- 
lancholy proofis of the miseries to which Africa is ex- 
posed through the demands for the Slave Trade. 
Major Denham says: ^^Od attacking a place, it is the 
custom of the country instantly to fire it; Mid as they 
are all composed of straw huts only, the whole is 
shortly devoured by the flames. The unfortunate in- 
habitants fly quickly from the devouring element, and 
fall immediately into the hands of their no less merci- 
less enemies, who surround the place: the men are 
quickly massacred, and the women and children lashed 
together and made slaves." Denham then tells us, 
that the Begharmi nation had been discomfited by the 
Sheik of Bomou "in five different expeditions, when 
at least 20,000 poor creatures were slaughtered, and 
three-fourths of that number, at least, driven into 
slavery." And in speaking of these wars, he uses this 
remarkable expression — "The season of the year had 
arrived (25th November) when the sovereigns of 
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these countries go otit to battle/' He also narrates 
the terms of an alliance betwixt the Sheik of Bomou 
and the Sultan of Mandara. " This treaty of alliance," 
he says, **was confirmed by the Sheik's receiving in 
marriage the daughter of the sultan, and the marriage 
portion was to be ihe 'prodvce of an immediate ejepedi- 
tion into the Kerdy country, by the united forces of 
these allies. The results were as fovourable as the 
most savage confederacy could have anticipated. Three 
thousand unfortunate wretches were dragged from their 
native wilds, iind sold to perpetual slavery, while pro- 
bably double that number were sacrificed to obtain 
them/* 

We have also, on this head, the more recent testi- 
mony of Lander and Laird. Lander accompanied 
Clapperton from Badagry to Sockatoo, in 1824 ; and 
on the death of Clapperton he returned to Badagry, 
with little variation, by the same route. In 1830, he 
was sent out by the British Government to Africa, and 
succeeded in navigating the Niger from Boossa, where 
Park was drowned, to the sea, in the Bight of Benin. 
In his journal, he observes that slavery has "produced 
the most baleful effects, causing anarchy, injustice, and 
oppression to reign in Africa, and exciting nation to 
rise up against nation, and man against man ; it has 
covered the fece of the country with desolation. All 
these evils, and many others, has slavery accomplished; 
in return for which, the Europeans for whose benefit, 
and by whose connivance and encouragement it has 
flourished so extensively, have given to the heartless 
natives, — ardent spirits, tawdry silk dresses, and paltry 
necklaces of beads." 

D 2 
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Laird ascended the Niger and its tributary, the 
Tschadda, in 1832, and was an eye-witness of the 
cruelties consequent on the Slave Trade, while in the 
river near to the confluence of the two streams. He 
says, speaking of the incursions of the Felatahs, 
*' Scarcely a night passed, but we heard the screams of 
some unfortunate beings that were carried off into 
slavery by these villanous depredators. The inhabit- 
ants of the towns in the route of the Felatahs fled 
across the river on the approach of the enemy." "A 
few days after the arrival of the fugitives, a column of 
smoke rising in the air, about five miles above the con- 
fluence, marked the advance of the Felatahs; and in 
two days afterwards, the whole of the towns, including 
Addah Cuddah, and five or six others, were in a blaze. 
The shrieks of the unfortunate wretches that had not 
escaped, answered by the loud wailings and lamenta^ 
tions of their friends and relations (encamped on the 
opposite bank of the river,) at seeing them carried off 
into slavery, and their habitations destroyed, produced 
a scene, which, though common enoitgh in the country^ 
had seldom, if ever before, been witnessed by Euro- 
pean eyes, and showed to me, in a more striking light 
than I had hitherto beheld it, the horrors attendant 
upon slavery." 

I could add, were it necessary, a thousand other in- 
stances, of the scenes of cruelty and bloodshed, which 
are exhibited in Africa, having their origin in the Slave 
Trade. I must not, however, omit to state a circum- 
stance communicated to me by Colonel Nicoll, late 
Governor at Fernando Po. In 1834, he visited the 
town of Old Calebar, where he found the natives 
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boasting of a predatory excursion, in which they had 
recently been engaged, in which they had surprised a 
village, killed those who resisted, and carried off the 
remainder as slaves. In alluding to this excursion. 
Colonel NicoU heard an African boy, who had formed 
one of the party, declare that he had killed three, 
himself ! 

But enough has been said to prove the assertion with 
which I set out, that the principal, and almost the only, 
cause of war in the interior of Africa, is the desire to 
procure slaves for traffic ; and that the only difference 
betwixt the former times and the present day, is this— 
that the mortality consequent on the cruelties of the 
system has increased in proportion to the increase of 
the traffic, which it appears, has trebled in amount, as 
compared with the period antecedent to 1790. 

It is impossible to form an accurate estimate of the 
loss of life occasioned by the mode of seizure. Lord 
Muncaster notices a statement of an African Governor 
to the Committee of 1790: — "Mr. Miles said, he will 
not admit it to be war, only skirmish-fighting; and 
yet," Lord Muncaster adds, " Villault, who was on the 
Gold Coast in 1668, tells us, that in one of these 
•skirmishes' above 60,000 men were destroyed; and 
Bosman says, that in two of these * skirmishes' the 
outrage was so great, that above 100,000 men were 
killed upon the spot." Mr. Devaynes also informs us, 
that while he was in the country, one of these "skir- 
mishes" happened between the kings of Dahorney and 
Eyo, in which 60,000 lost their lives. 

John Newton, rector of St. Mary's Woolnooth, (who 
at one period of his life was engaged in Slave traffic on 
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the coast of Africa,) observes, •*! verily believe, that 
the far greater part of the wars in Africa would cease, 
if the Europeans would cease to tempt them by offer- 
ing goods for slaves; and though they do not bring 
legions into the field, their wars are bloody. I believe 
the captives reserved for sak are fewer than the slain. I 
have not sufficient data to warrant calculation, but I 
suppose that not less than 100,000 slaves are exported 
annually from all parts of Africa. If but an equal 
number are killed in war, and if many of these wars are 
kindled by the incentive of selling their prisoners, what 
an annual accumulation of blood must there be crying 
against the nations of Europe concerned in this trade." 

I have no modem authority to contrast with the 
specific statements of Newton and Lord Muncaster, 
excepting that of Denham, who says. That in one in- 
stance twenty thousand were JdUed^ for sisteen thousand 
carried away into slavery; and in another case, that 
** probably more than doMe^ the number of those cap- 
tured for slaves, fell a sacrifice, in the onset of the 
captors. 

The second head of mortality, that is, from the 
March, and Detention before being embarked, comes 
next in order. Mungo Park informs us, that "by far 
the greater number of slaves purchased by Europeans 
on the coast, are brought down in large caravans from 
the inland countries, of which many are unknown even 
by name to the Europeans. I was met,** he says, *' by 
a coffle (caravan) of slaves, about 70 in number, coming 
from Sego. They were tied together by their necks, 
with thongs of bullocks' hide twisted like a rope, seven 
slaves upon a thong, and a man with a musket be^ 
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tween every seven. Many of the slaves were ill-con- 
ditioned, and a great number of them women; they 
were going to Morocco by the way of Ludamar and 
the Great Desert." 

In another part of his journal, Park says, That on 
his route to Pisania, (a distance of 500 miles,) he joined 
a coffle, under a slattee (slave merchant), Kaarfa, who 
was particularly kind to him, and whom he describes^ 
as "a worthy Negro, with a mind above his condition — 
a good creature," and therefore, not likely to be among 
the most cruel, in the treatment of his slaves. While 
this slattee was collecting the coffle, Park arrived at 
his house. Kaarfa liberally offered to keep him there, 
till the country should be fit for travelling. On the 
third day after his arrival, Park fell ill with the fever, 
and he bestows great praise on his "benevolent land- 
lord," for his kindness and attention. We are after- 
wards informed of the treatment of the slaves during 
the journey, which, be it observed, was performed under 
the direction of this " worthy, good, and benevolent 
negro." Park says, "The slaves are commonly secured 
by putting the right leg of one and the left of another 
into the same pair of fetters. By supporting the fetters 
with a string, they can walk, though very slowly. Every 
four slaves are likewise fastened together by the neck 
with a strong pair of twisted thongs; and in the night 
an additional pair of fetters is put on their hands, and 
soi&etimes a light iron chain passed around their necks. 

"Such of them as evince marks of discontent, are 
secured in a different manner; a thick billet of wood is 
cut about three feet long, and a smooth notch being 
made upon one side of it, the ancle of the slave is 
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bolted to the smooth part by means of a strong iron 
staple, one prong of which passes on each side of the 
ancle. AH these fetters and bolts are made from na- 
tive iron. In the present case they were put on by the 
blacksmith as soon as the slaves arrived from Kancaba, 
and were not taken off until the morning when the 
coffle departed for Gambia." 

He goes on to say» ^*Even to those who accompanied 
the caravan as a matter of choice, the toil was im- 
mense; and they travelled sometimes from morning 
till night without tasting a morsel of food." He after- 
wards says — "During this day's travel, two slaves, a 
woman and a girl, were so much fatigued that they 
could not keep up with the coffle. They were severely 
whipped and dragged along, until about three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when they were both affected with 
vomiting, by which it was discovered that they had 
eaten clay." He then narrates a case of great cruelty: 
one of the female slaves had become quite exhausted, 
and every exertion was made by the whip to cause her 
to keep up with the coffle. When every effort failed, 
"the general cry of the coffle was *kang-tegi' (cut her 
throat). I had not walked forward a mile, when one 
of Kaarfa's domestic slaves came up to me with 
poor Nealee's garment upon the end of his bow, and 
exclaimed 'Nealee is lost;' he afterwards said, he had 
left her on the road." A few days after this took place, 
a party of Serawoolie traders joined the coffle, and one 
of their male slaves bcipame also completely exhausted; 
he was whipped and tortured to no purpose, and then 
left in charge of another slave, who, it was generally 
believed, put him to death. 
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It appears, that there is also great suffering when 
these poor victims are conveyed to the coast, by the 
rivers. Falconbridge says: "While I was on the 
coast, during one of the voyages I made, the black 
traders brought down in different canoes, from 12 to 
1500 negroes, which had been purchased at one &ir. 
They consisted of all ages. Women sometimes form 
a part of them who happen to be so far advanced in 
their pregnancy, as to be delivered during their journey 
from the fairs to the coast. And there is not the 
least room to doubt, but that even before they can 
reach the fiurs, great numbers perish from cruel usage, 
want of food, travelling through inhospitable deserts, 
&c. They are brought in canoes, at the bottom of 
which they lie, having their hands tied, and a strict 
watch is kept over them. Their usage, in other 
respects, during the passage, is equally cruel. Their 
allowance of food is so scanty as barely to support 
nature. They are, besides, much exposed to the violent 
rains which frequently fall here, being covered only 
with mats that afford but a slight defence, and as there 
is usually water at the bottom of the canoes, from 
leaking, they are scarcely ever dry." 

Here, agstin, it may be said, but these were the 
practices of the last century. I am sorry to say, that 
the accounts of modern travellers do not exhibit any 
improvement in the mode of conveying slaves to the 
coast, or through the Desert. Burkhardt, in 1814, ac- 
companied a caravan from Shendy in Nubia, across the 
Desert, to Suakin on the Red Sea. There were slaves 
with the caravan on their way to Arabia. In the 
middle of the journey, the caravan was alarmed by a 
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threatened attack of robbers ; they ** moved on,** we 
are told, 'Mn silence; nothing was heard but the 
groans of a few infirm female slaves, and the whips 
of their cruel masters/' 

Major Gray, while travelling in the country of 
Galam in 1821, fell in with a part of the Kaartan 
force, which, he said, had taken 107 prisoners, chiefly 
women and children. '^The men were tied in pairs 
by the necks, their hands secured behind their backs ; 
the women by their necks only, but their hands were 
not left free from any sense of feeling for them, but 
in order to enable them to balance the immense loads 
of pangs, com or rice, which they were forced to carry 
on their heads ; and the children (who were unable to 
walk or sit on horseback) behind their backs. They 
were hurried along at a pace little short of running, to 
enable them to keep up with the horsemen, who drove 
them on as Smithfield drovers do fatigued bullocks. 
Many of the women were old, and by no means able 
to endure such treatment." On a subsequent day he 
says: "The sufferings of the poor slaves during a 
march of nearly eight hours, partly under an exces- 
sively hot sun and east wind, heavily laden with water, 
of which they were allowed to drink but very sparingly, 
and travelling bare-foot on a hard and broken soil, 
covered with long dried reeds, and thorny underwood, 
may be more easily conceived than described." 

In the course of his journey, Major Gray fell in 
with another detachment of slaves, and he says : " The 
women and children (all nearly naked and carrying 
heavy loads) were tied together by the neck, and 
hurried along over a rough stony path, that cut their 
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feet in a dreadful maimer. There were a great number 
of children, who, from their tender years, were imable 
to walk; and were carried, some on the prisoners' 
backs, and others on horseback behind the captors, 
who to prevent thdr falling off, tied them to the back 
part of the saddle with a rope made from the bark of 
the Baoball, which was so hard and rough that it cut 
the back and sides of the poor little innocent babes, so 
as to draw the blood. This, however, was only a 
secondary state of the sufferings endured by those 
children, when compared to the dreadfully blistered 
and chafed state of their seats, from constant jolting 
on the bare back of the horse, seldom going slower 
than a trot or smart amble, and not unfrequently 
driven at full speed for a few yards, and pulled up 
short." 

In 1824, Denham and Clapperton penetrated to 
Nigritia by the Desert from Fezzan, the route usually 
taken by slave-caravans going to the north of Africa. 
In narrating his excursion to Munga, Major Denham 
speaks of a caravan which he met at Koaka, consisting 
of ten merchants from Soudan with nearly 100 slaves, 
and he observes : " If the hundreds, nay thousands, of 
skeletons that whiten in the blast between this place 
and Mourzouk, did not of themselves tell a tale replete 
with woe, the difference of appearance in all slaves 
here, (where they are fed tolerably,) and the state in 
which they usually arrive in Fezzan, would but too 
clearly prove the acuteness of the sufferings wlxich 
commence on their leaving the Negro Country: going 
as they do, poor creatures, nearly naked, the cold of 
Fezzan, in the winter season, kills them by hundreds." 
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When the travellers arrived at the well of 
Meshroo, he says : " Round this spot were lying more 
than one hundred skeletons, our camels did not come 
up till dark, and we bivouacked in the midst of those 
unearthed remains of the victims of persecution and 
avarice, after a long day's journey of twenty-six miles, 
in the course of which one of our- party counted 107 
of these skeletons." Shortly afterwards, he adds : — 
** During the last two days we had passed on an average 
from sixty to eighty or ninety skeletons each day ; but 
the numbers that lay about the wells at £1 Hammar 
were countless." 

Richard Lander, in his account of Captain Clap- 
perton's last journey in 1826, in which he attended 
that traveller, speaking of the state of the slaves whom 
he saw on their journeys, observes : " In their toilsome 
journeyings from one part of the country to another, 
it must be admitted that the captured slaves undergo 
incredible hardships." He left Sockatoo, with a party 
of traders, and the "king of Jacoba," who had fifty 
slaves, whom he was conducting (with heavy loads on 
their heads) to his own country. Two days afterwards. 
Lander was informed that the whole of these slaves 
were missing ; and on search being made, it was ascer- 
tained that they had all perished from ejccesdve fatigue 
and want of water. 

Mr. Oldfield, who accompanied LaJrd in the expe- 
dition up the Niger in 1832, in giving a description of 
Bocqua market, says: "Under the mats, and in the 
enclosures, are to be seen male and female slaves from 
the age of five, up to thirty. Some of these children 
of misfortune, more intelligent than others, are to be 
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seen sitting pensive and melancholy, apparently in deep . 
thought, while their poor legs are swelled from confine- 
ment in irons, or being closely stowed at the bottom of 
a canoe ;" and he adds, " It is painful to contemplate 
the number of slaves annually sold at this market, most 
of whom are forwarded to the sea-side." 

Many more extracts might have been taken, from 
the remarks of modem travellers, on this branch of 
the subject ; but enough has been adduced to prove, 
that the cruelties and consequent mortality arising from 
the route after seizure^ have not decreased since the time 
of Falconbridge and Park, 

I shall only further add, on the authority of Dr. 
Meyer, (a German who, a few years ago, published an 
account of a Voyage round the World,) that "M. 
Mendez, the author of a very learned treatise on the 
Causes of the great Mortality of the Negro Slaves, 
estimates the number of those who die, merely on the 
journey from the interior to the coast, ai Jlve-twelfths of 
the whole.'* 

The next cause of mortality arises from the deten- 
tion of the slaves on the coast, before they are em- 
barked, and this occurs, for the most part, when the 
vessel for which they may be destined, has not arrived, 
or is not ready to sail, or may be in dread of capture 
after sailing. 

In the evidence before the Committee of 1790, 
Captain Frazer stated that he had seen the slave 
dealers put slaves to death on very frivolous grounds : 
on one occasion, he says, " Having gone on shore in 
the evening, at the River Ambris, accompanied by his 
linguist, he was led by him to a spot where some of 
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the countiTinen were going to kill a sucking child. 
Upon being asked the reason, thej said it was of no 
valne." He gave them a jag of brandy for the in&nt» 
and handed it over to its mother, who had been pur- 
chased by a Captain Lawson that day; on the child 
being presented to the mother, she fell on her knees, 
and kissed the feet of her master. 

Falconbridge told the Committee, that on their em- 
barkation, he had seen the wrists and arms of the 
negroes " excoriated by the country ropes they were 
tied with." 

We find it stated by Park, as to the detention of 
slaves on the coast, that, " The poor wretches are kept 
constantly fettered, two and two of them being chained 
together, and employed in the labours of the field ; and 
I am sorry to add, are very scantily fed, as well as 
harshly treated." 

A gentleman resident at Senegal in 1818, stated to 
his correspondent at Paris, that, " No one in the town 
is ignorant that there are here 600 wretched creatures 
shut up in the slave yards, waiting for embarkation. 
The delay which has occurred causing a serious expense, 
they receive only what is sufidcient to keep them alive, 
and they are made to go out for a short space of time, 
morning and evening, loaded with irons." 

Richard Lander tells us that the Brazen, in which 
he went to Africa in 1825, captured a Spanish brigan- 
tine which was waiting off Accra, for a cargo of slaves. 
A few days after this capture, the commander of the 
Brazen landed at Papoe, and demanded the slaves 
which were to have been embarked in the brigantine. 
They were ultimately given up, and Lander says: " The 
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slaves at length made their appearance, and exhibited 
a long line of melancholy faces, and emaciated frames, 
wasted by disease and close confinement, and by their 
having suffered dreadfully from scantiness of food, and 
the impure air of their prison-house. They were in a 
complete state of nudity, and heavily manacled ; several 
of them were lamed by the weight of their irons, and 
their skin sadly excoriated from the same t5ause." 

At the close of this journey. Lander says : — " I saw 
400 slaves at Badagry crammed into a small schooner 
of eighty tons. The appearance of these unhappy 
human beings was squalid and miserable in the ex- 
treme ; they were fastened by the neck in pairs, only 
one-fourth of a yard of chain being allowed for each, 
and driven to the beach by a parcel of hired scoundrels, 
whilst their associates in cruelty were in front of the 
party pulling them along by a narrow band, their only 
apparel, which encircled the waist." He goes on to 
say, "Badagry being a general mart for the sale of 
slaves to European merchants, it not unfrequently 
happens that the market is either overstocked with 
human beings, or no buyers are to be found ; in which 
case the maintenance of the unhappy slaves devolves 
solely on the Government. The king then causes an 
examination to be made, when the sickly, as well as the 
old and infirm, are carefully selected and chained by 
themselves in one of the factories (five of which, con- 
taining upwards of one thousand slaves of both sexes, 
were at Badagry during my residence there ;) and next 
day the majority of these poor wretches are pinioned 
and conveyed to the banks of the river^ where having 
arrived, a weight of some sort is appended to their 
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necks, and being rowed in canoes to the middle of the 
stream, they are flung into the water, and left to perish 
by the pitiless Badagrians. Slaves, who for other 
reasons are rejected by the merchants, undergo the 
same punishment, or are left to endure more lively tor- 
ture at the sacrifices, by which means hundreds of 
human beings are annually destroyed." 

Mr. Leonard informs us ^^ that about 1830, the king 
of Loango, told the officers of the Primrose ; that he 
could load eight slave-vessels in one week, and give 
each 400 or 500 ; but that having now no means of 
disposing of the greater part of his prisoners, he was 
obliged to kill them. And shortly before the Primrose 
arrived, a great number of unfortunate wretches, who 
had been taken in a predatory incursion, after having 
been made use of to carry loads of the plundered ivory, 
&c., to the coast ; on their arrival there, as there was no 
market for them, and as the trouble and expense of 
their support would be considerable, they were taken 
to the side of a hill, a little beyond the town, and 
coolly knocked on the head.'* 

In 1833 Mr. Oldfield found several dozen human 
skulls lining the bank of the River Nun, at a barracoon 
or slave-house, which he discovered were the remains 
of slaves who had died there. 

An intelligent master of a merchant-vessel, who, for 
many years past, has been engaged in the African 
trade, informs me, that after the slave-dealing captains 
have made their selection of the slaves brought on 
board for sale, the unfortunate creatures who may be 
rejected " are sent immediately on shore, and marched 
down to the barracoon, chained together, a distance of 
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five miles. I have seen the most piteous entreaties 
made by the poor rejected creatures, to the captain, to 
take them, for they knew that to be returned on shore, 
was only to encounter a worse fate by starvation.'* He 
is speaking of the River Bonny, and he goes on to say, 
** Ju Ju town contains about twelve barracoons : they are 
built to contain from 300 to 700 slaves each. I have 
seen from 1500 to 2000 slaves at a time, belonging to 
the several vessels then in the river." 

" I have known disease to make dreadful havoc in 
these places, more especially in the year 1831, when the 
small-pox carried off 200 in one barracoon. Great 
numbers are carried off annually, by diarrhoea and other 
diseases.'* 

It is stated by a naval oflScer serving in the Pre- 
ventive Squadron, in a letter to a relative, dated about 
a year ago, and communicated to me, that having been 
employed in blockading a Portuguese brig, up one of 
the rivers in the Bight of Biafra, "On arriving at 
my station, I had positive information that the Portu- 
guese had bought upwards of 400 Slaves, and was 
about to sail. By some means or other, she got 
information that a British boat was blockading her, 
consequently she postponed her sailing for several 
weeks. Shortly afterwards, on my inquiring into her 
state, I found 300 of her Slaves had died chiefly of 
starvation, and a few were shot by the Portuguese 
whilst attempting to escape. A few days afterwards 
the brig sailed without any Slaves, all with the excep- 
tion of about a score, having fallen victims to the 
system pursued." 

From these extracts, it is evident that this branch of 

E 
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the case furnishes an item of no small magnitude in 
the black catalogue of negro destruction. 

Middle Passage. 

We have now the wretched victims of European 
avarice stowed on board of their dungeon ships, to be 
transported to another quarter of the globe; and a 
sense of duty alone can induce any one possessed of 
the ordinary feelings of humanity, even slightly, to 
touch this part of the subject, replete as it is, with 
horrors revolting to a well-ordered mind. 

It was well observed by the illustrious Fox, in a 
debate on the Slave Trade, that " True humanity con- 
sists not in a squeamish ear ; it consists not in starting 
or shrinking at such tales as these, but in a disposition 
of heart to relieve misery. True humanity appertains 
rather to the mind than to the nerves, and prompts 
men to use real and active endeavours to execute the 
actions which it suggests.'* 

In the spirit of this observation, I now go on to 
remark, that the first melancholy feature of this deadly 
passage, which attracts our attention, is the evident 
insufficiency of the vessels employed, in point of space, 
for the cargoes of human beings which they are made 
to contain. 

In 1788, a law passed the British legislature, by 
which it was provided, that vessels under 150 tons 
should not carry more than five men to every three 
tons; that vessels above 150 tons should not carry 
more than three men to every two tons ; and that the 
height of Slave-vessels between decks, should not be 
less than five feet. In 1813, it was decreed by the 
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government of Portugal and Brazil, that two tons 
should be allowed for every five men ; and the Spanish 
**CeduIa" of 1817 adopted the same scale. It is 
understood, that the Spanish and Portuguese ton bears 
the proportion of one and a half to the British ton. 
The allowance in British transports is, three men to 
every two tons. 

Men. Tons. 

The lowest rate then allowed by the 

British, was . . . . 5 to 3 

And by Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, it 

should be 5 to 3 

But that for British soldiers, the regu- 
lation is 8 to 2 

and although this allowance in the transport of troops, 
seems to be liberal, when compared with the space 
afforded for Slaves, even here, complaints have often 
been made of the insufficiency. 

Let us then keep in view, these rates of tonnage, as 
we proceed to ascertain the accommodation which has 
been, and is now afforded, to the negroes, on the middle 
passage ; and here, at least, one reason will be apparent^ 
for the sufferings and mortality which have occurred, 
and which must arise, from the adherence to a system^ 
so destructive of human life, aggravated, as it now is, 
by the circumstance, that the extent of accommodation, 
limited as it was, has been greatiy curtailed. 

We have a faithful description of the miseries of the 
middle passage, from the pen of an eye-witness, Mr. 
Falconbridge. His account refers to a period antece- 
dent to 1 790. He tells us, that " The men negroes on 
being brought aboard ship, are immediately fastened 
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together two and two, by handcuffs on their wrists, 
and by irons rivetted on their legs.'* " They are fre- 
quently stowed so close, as to admit of no other posture 
than lying on their sides. Neither will the height 
between decks, unless directly under the grating, 
permit them the indulgence of an erect posture, espe- 
cially where there are platforms, which is generally the 
case. These platforms are a kind of shelf, about eight 
or nine feet in breadth, extending from the side of the 
ship towards the centre. They are placed nearly mid- 
way between the decks at the distance of two or three 
feet from each deck. Upon these the negroes are 
stowed in the same manner as they are on the deck 
underneath." After mentioning some other arrange- 
ments, he goes on to say : " It often happens that those 
who are placed at a distance from the buckets, in en- 
deavouring to get to them, tumble over their com- 
panions, in consequence of their being shackled. These 
accidents, although unavoidable, are productive of con- 
tinual quarrels, in which some of them are always 
bruised. In this distressed situation, they desist from 

the attempt, and 

This becomes a fresh source of broils and disturbances, 
and tends to render the situation of the poor captive 
wretches still more uncomfortable." 

" In favourable weather they are fed upon deck, but 
in bad weather their food is given to .them below. 
Numberless quarrels take place among them during 
their meals ; more especially when they are put upon 
-short allowance, which frequently happens. In that 
case, the weak are obliged to be content with a very 
scanty portion. Their allowance of water is about half 
a pint each, at every meal. 
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" Upon the negroes refusing to take sustenance ; I 
have seen coals of fire, glowing hot, put on a shovel, 
and placed so near their lips as to scorch and burn 
them, and this has been accompanied with threats of 
forcing them to swallow the coals, if they any longer 
persisted in refusing to eat. These means have gene- 
rally had the desired effect. I have also been credibly 
informed, that a certain captain in the Slave Trade 
poured melted lead on such of the negroes as obsti- 
nately refused their food." Falconbridge then tells us, 
that the negroes are sometimes compelled to dance 
and to sing, and that if any reluctance is exhibited, the 
cat-o'-ninetails is employed to enforce obedience. He 
goes on to mention the unbounded licence given to 
the officers and crew of the Slavers, as regards the 
women; and speaking of the officers, he says, they 
" are sometimes guilty of such brutal excesses as dis- 
grace human nature." " But," he continues, " the hard- 
ships and inconveniences suffered by the negroes during 
the passage are scarcely to be enumerated or conceived. 
They are far more violently affected by the sea-sickness 
than the Europeans. It frequently terminates in death, 
especially among the women. The exclusion of the 
fresh air is among the most intolerable. Most ships 
have air-ports ; but whenever the sea is rough and the 
rain heavy, it becomes necessary to shut these and 
every other conveyance by which air is adnaitted. The 
fresh air being thus excluded, the negroes' rooms very 
soon grow intolerably hot. The confined air, rendered 
noxious by the effluvia exhaled from their bodies, and 
by being repeatedly breathed, soon produces fevers and 
fluxes, which generally carry off great numbers of 
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them. During the Toyages I made, I was frequently 
a witness to the fatal effects of this exclusion of the 
fresh air, I will give one instance, as it serves to con- 
vey some idea, though a very faint one, of these un- 
happy beings. Some wet and blowing weather having 
occasioned the port-holes to be shut, and the gratings 
to be covered, flukes and fevers among the negroes 
ensued. My profession requiring it, I frequently went 
down among them, till at length their apartments 
became so extremely hot, as to be only sufferable for 
a very short time. But the excessive heat was not 
the only thing that rendered their situation intolerable. 
The deck, that is, the floor of their rooms, was so 
covered with the blood and mucus which had pro- 
ceeded from them in consequence of the flux, that it 
resembled a slaughter-house. It is not in the power 
of the human imagination to picture to itself a situation 
more dreadfril or more disgusting. 

" Numbers of the Slaves having feinted, they were 
carried on deck, where several of them died ; and the 
rest were with great diflSculty restored. It had nearly 
proved &tal to me also ; the climate was too warm to 
admit the wearing of any clothing but a shirt, and that 
I had pulled off before I went down, notwithstanding 
which, by only continuing among them for about a 
quarter of an hour, I was so overcome by the heat, 
stench, and foul air, that I had nearly fainted ; and it 
was not without assistance that I could get upon deck. 
The consequence was, that I soon after fell sick of the 
same disorder, from which I did not recover for several 
months. A circumstance of this kind sometimes 
repeatedly happens in the course of a voyage, and often 
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to a greater degree than what has just been described, 
particularly when the Slaves are much crowded, which 
was not the case at that time, the ship having more 
than 100 short of the number she was to have taken 
in ; yet out of 380, 105 died on the passage, — a pro- 
portion seemingly very great, bnt by no means .un- 
common." 

He proceeds to notice the case of a Liverpool 
vessel of 235 tons, which took on board at the Bonny 
River nearly 700 Slaves (more than three to each 
ton!); and Falconbridge says, — "By purchasing so 
great a number, the Slaves were so crowded, that they 
were even obliged to lie one upon another. This 
occasioned such a mortality among them, that, without 
meeting with unusual bad weather, or having a longer 
voyage than common, nearly one-half of them died 
before the ship arrived in the West Indies." He then 
describes the treatment of the sick as follows : — " The 
place allotted for the sick negroes is under the half 
deck, where they lie on the bare plank. By this 
means, those who are emaciated frequently have their 
skin, and even their flesh, entirely rubbed off, by the 
motion of the ship, from the prominent parts of the 
shoulders, elbows, and hips, so as to render the bones 
in those parts quite bare. The excruciating pain which 
the poor sufferers feel from being obliged to continue 
in so dreadful a situation, frequently, for several weeks, 
in case they happen to live so long, is not to be con- 
ceived or described. Few indeed are ever able to 
withstand the fatal effects of it. The surgeon, upon 
going between decks in the morning, frequently finds 
several of the Slaves dead, and among the men, some- 
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times a dead and a living negro fastened by their irons 
together." 

He then states that surgeons are driven to engage 
in the " Guinea Trade " by the confined state of their 
finances ; and that at most the only way in which a 
surgeon can render himself useful, is by seeing that 
the food is properly cooked and distributed to the 
Slaves : " when once the fever and dysentery get to 
any height at sea, a cure is scarcely ever effected.'* 
*^ One-half, sometimes two-thirds, and even beyond 
that, have been known to perish. Before we left 
Bonny River, no less than fifteen died of fevers and 
dysenteries, occasioned by their confinement." 

Any comment on the statement of Falconbridge 
must be superfluous; he was a respectable vritness 
before the Committee of Inquiry in 1790, and gave 
the substance of this statement in evidence. And it 
ought to be borne in mind, that he was an eye-witness 
of the scenes which he has described. His evidence 
is the more valuable, when it is considered, that we 
have long been debarred from testimony alike credible; 
as, since 1807, Britain has taken no part in the Slave 
traffic; and it has been the policy of the foreign 
nations who have continued the trade, to conceal, as 
far as they could, the horrors and miseries which are 
its attendants. Falconbridge also told the Committee, 
that, " in stowing the Slaves, they wedge them in, so 
that they had not as much room as a man in his coffin ; 
that when going from one side of their rooms to the 
other, he always took off his shoes, but could not avoid 
pinching them, and that he had the marks on his feet 
where thev bit and scratched him ; their confinement 
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in this situation was so injurious, that he has known 
them go down apparently in good health at night, and 
found dead in the morning." 

Mr. Granville Sharpe, (that zealous advocate of the 
negro,) brought forward a case, which aroused public 
attention to the horrors of this passage. In hi^ 
Memoirs we have the following account taken from 
his private memoranda. 

"March 19, 1783. Gustavus Vasa called on me, 
with an account of 130 negroes being thrown alive 
into the sea, from on board an English Slave-ship. 

" The circumstances of this case could not fail to 
excite a deep interest. The master of a Slave-ship, 
trading from Africa to Jamaica, and having 440 Slaves 
on board, had thought fit, on a pretext that he might 
be distressed on his voyage for want of water, to lessen 
the consumption of it in the vessel, by throwing over- 
board 132 of the most sickly among the Slaves. 

" On his return to England, the owners of the ship 
claimed from the insurers the full value of those 
drowned Slaves, on the ground that there was an abso- 
lute necessity for throwing them into the sea, in order 
to save the remaining crew, and the ship itself. The 
underwriters contested the existence of the alleged 
necessity; or, if it had existed, attributed it to the 
ignorance and improper conduct of the master of the 
vessel. 

" This contest of pecuniary interest brought to light 
a scene of horrid brutality which had been acted during 
the execution of a detestable plot. From the trial it 
appeared, that the ship Zong, Luke CoUingwood mas- 
ter, sailed from the island of St. Thomas on the coast 
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of Afnoa, September 6, 1781, with 440 Slaves tad 
fcmrteen whites, on boaard, for Jamaiea, and that on the 
November following she fell in with that island ; but 
instead of proceeding to some port^ the master mis- 
taking, as he alleges, Jamaica for Hispaniola, run her 
to leeward. Sickness and mortality had bj this time 
taken place on board the crowded vessel; so that 
between the time of leaving the coast of Africa and 
the 29th of November, sixty Slaves and seven white 
people had died ; and a great number of the surviving 
Slaves were then sick and not likely to live. On that 
day, the master of the ship called together a few of the 
officers, and stated to them, that if the sick slaves died 
a natural death, the loss would fall on the owners of 
the ship ; but if they were thrown alive into the sea 
on any sufficient pretext of necessity for the safety of 
the ship, it would be the loss of the underwriters, 
alleging, at the same time, that it would be less cruel 
to throw sick wretches into the sea, than to suffer 
them to linger out a few days under the disorder with 
which they were afflicted. 

*^ To this inhuman proposal, the mate, James Kelsal, 
at first objected ; but CoUingwood at length prevailed 
on the crew to listen to it. He then chose out from 
the cargo 132 Slaves, and brought them on deck, all or 
most of whom were sickly and not likely to recover, 
and he ordered the crew by turns to throw them into 
the sea. * A parcel' of them were accordingly thrown 
overboard, and on counting over the remainder the 
next morning, it appeared that the number so drowned 
had been 54. He then ordered another parcel to be 
thrown over, which, on a second counting on the suc- 
ceeding day, was proved to have amounted to 42. 
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** On the third day, the remaining 36 were brought 
on deck, and as these now resisted the cruel purpose of 
their masters, the arms of 26 were fettered with irons, 
and the savage crew proceeded with the diabolical 
work, casting them down to join their comrades of the 
former days. Outraged misery could endure no longer ; 
the ten last victims sprang disdainfully from the grasp 
of their tyrants, defied their power, and leaping into 
the sea, felt a momentary triumph in the embrace of 
death*.'' 

The Rev. John Newton, another eye-witness of the 
cruelties of the Slave Trade, tells us, that " The Slaves 
lie in two rows, close to each other, like books upon 
a shelf;" and he says, ** I have known them so close, 
that the shelf would not contain one more ; and I have 
known a white man sent down among the men to lay 
them in these rooms to the greatest advantage, so that 
as little space as possible might be lost :" and he adds, 
" let it be observed they are likewise in irons, for the 
most part both hands and feet, and two together." 

It cannot be at all necessary that I should quote 
largely the evidence taken before the Committee of 
1790. The instances of atrocious cruelties, in every 
varied shape, are innumerable ; I shall only therefore 
briefly notice some of the most striking parts of this 
evidence. Wadstrom instanced a vessel from Brest, 
the commander of which was obliged to poison his 
Slaves, in a passage of two or three months, only twenty 
reaching the Cape out of a cargo of 500. And he says, 
the French " affirm that it would be an act of impru- 
dence to undertake such a voyage Unprovided with 

• ** Memoirs of Granville Sharp," edited by Prince Hoare. 
London, 1820, pp. 236, 7, 8. 
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poisonous drugs; and they boast of being less cruel 
than the Dutch and the English, who, in similar cir- 
cumstances, throw the innocent victims overboard 
without ceremony." 

Dr. Thomas Trotter said, that the Slaves being often 
heard in the night making a howling melancholy noise, 
he repeatedly ordered the woman, who had been his 
interpreter, to inquire the cause. She discovered it to 
be owing to their having dreamed they were in their 
own country, and finding themselves, when awake, in 
the hold of a Slave-ship. This exquisite sensibility, he 
adds, was particularly observable among the women. 

Ellison (gunner of a man-of-war), who had, at one 
time, been engaged in the Slave Trade, stated, that he 
has known Captain Wilson order eight or ten up at a 
time for making a little noise in the night, tie them 
up to the booms, flog them severely with a wire cat, 
and afterwards clap the thumb-screws upon them, 
leaving them in that state till morning. At another 
time, the women making a little noise overhead, while 
the captain was dining, he came out, and, with a wire 
cat, began to flog away among them ; six jumped over- 
board, five of whom were drowned. 

I must not omit one other instance of cruelty on 
the part of a captain of a Slaver ; this was also stated 
in evidence by an eye-witness of the fact; and the 
case was brought before the House of Commons in 
the debate of April, 1791, by Mr. William Smith. 
" A child of about ten months old took sulk, and 
would not eat. The captain took up the child, and 
flogged him with a cat. * D — you,' said he, ' I'll 
make you eat, or I'll kill you.' From this and other 
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ill-treatment, the child's legs swelled, and the captain 
ordered some water to be made hot for abating the 
swelling. But even his tender mercies were cruel; 
for the cook putting his hand into the water, said it 
was too hot. * D — you,' said the captain, * put his 
feet in.' The child was put into the water, and the 
nails and skin came all off his feet. Oiled cloths were 
then put round them. The child was then tied to a 
heavy log; and two or three days afterwards, the 
captain caught it up again, and said, ^ I will make you 
eat, or I will be the death of you.' He immediately 
flogged the child again, and in a quarter of an hour 
he died. After the infant was dead, he would not 
suffer any of the people on deck to throw it overboard, 
but called the mother — the wretched mother — to per- 
form this last sad office to her murdered child. Un- 
willing, as it might naturally be supposed, she was, to 
comply, he beat her, regardless of the indignant mur- 
murs of her fettered countrymen, whom, in barbarous 
plenitude of secure tyranny, he permitted to be spec- 
tators of this horrible scene : he beat her till he made 
her take up the child and carry it to the side of the 
vessel, and then she dropped it into the sea, turning 
her head the other way that she might not see it !" 

Such were some of the cruelties of the middle pas- 
sage towards the end of the last century; and it might 
have been expected, that since that time, some improve- 
ment should have taken place ; but it is not so : the 
treatment of Slaves by the British, subsequent to the 
Slave Regulation Act, and down to 1808, was mildness 
itself, when compared with the miseries consequent on 
the trade, and the system which has been pursued, in 
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the Tain attempt to put it down^ since that period to 
the present time. 

Mr. Wilberforce» in his letter to his constituents in 
1807, observes, in his own eloquent style, " Many of 
the sufferings of these wretched beings are of a sort 
for which no legislative regulations can provide a 
remedy. Several of them, indeed, arise necessarily 
out of their peculiar circumstances, as connected with 
their condition on ship-board. It is necessary to the 
safety of the vessel, to secure the men by chains and 
fetters. It is necessary to confine them below during 
the night, and in very stormy weather during the day 
also. Often it happens, that with the numbers still 
allowed to be taken, especially when some of those 
epidemic diseases prevail, which though less frequent 
than fomerly. will yet occasionally happen ; and when 
men of different countries and languages, or of opposite 
tempers, are linked together, such scenes take place 
as are too nauseous for description. Still in rough 
weather their limbs must be excoriated, by lying on 
the boards ; still they will often be wounded by the 
fetters ; still food and exercise will be deemed neces- 
sary to present the animal in good condition at the 
place of sale ; still some of them will loathe their food, 
and be averse to exercise, from the joint effect, perhaps, 
of sea-sickness and mental uneasiness ; and still, while 
in this state, they will probably be charged with 
sulkiness ; and eating, and dancing in their fetters will 
be enforced by stripes ; still, the high netting will be 
necessary, that standing precaution of an African ship 
against acts of suicide ; but more than all, still must 
the diseases of the mind remain entire, nay, they may 
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perhaps increase in force, from the attention being less 
called off by the urgency of bodily suffering; the 
anguish of husbands torn from their wives,— wives 
from their husbands, and parents from their children ; 
the pangs arising from the consideration that they are 
separated for ever frx>m their country, their friends, 
their relations, and connexions, remain the same." 

Such is the statement of Wilberforce as to the 
middle passage in its mildest form. This truly great 
man had the satisfaction shortly afterwards to witness 
the abolition of the traffic on the part of Britain, — a 
triumph on the side of humanity, which his unceasing 
and strenuous efforts were mainly instrumental in 
obtaining. 

Since 1808, the English government has, with various 
success, been indefatigably engaged in endeavouring to 
procure the co-operation of foreign powers for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. In virtue of the 
treaties which have been entered into, many vessels 
engaged in the traffic have been captured ; and much 
information has been obtained, which has been regularly 
laid before Parliament. A few of the cases which 
have been detailed, will now be noticed, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the miseries which have been 
narrated have ceased to exist ; or whether they do not 
now exist in a more intense degree, than at any former 
period. 

The first case I notice, is, that of the Spanish brig 
Carlos, captured in 1814. In this vessel of 200 tons, 
612 negroes had been put on board, (nearly 180 more 
than the complement allowed on the proportion of five 
Slaves to three tons.) The captor reported that " they 
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were so miserably fed, clothed, &;c., that any idea one 
could form of the horrors of the Slave Trade would 
fall short of what I saw. Eighty were thrown over- 
board before we captured her. In many instances I 
saw the bones coming through the skin from starvation." 

In the same year (1814), the schooner Aglae of 40 
tons, was captured with a cargo of 152 negroes. " The 
only care seemed to have been, to pack them as close 
as possible, and tarpaulin was placed over tarpaulin, iii 
order to -give the vessel the appearance of being laden 
with a well stowed cargo of cotton and rice." 

In 1815, a lieutenant of the Navy thus describes 
the state of a Portuguese Slaver, the St. Joachim ; he 
says, "That within twenty-two days after the vessel 
had left Mozambique, thirteen of the Slaves had died ; 
that between the capture and their arrival at Simon's 
Bay, the survivors of them were all sickly and weak, 
and ninety-two of them afflicted with the flux; that 
the slaves were all stowed together, perfectly naked, 
Und nothing but rough, unplaned planks to crouch 
down upon, in a hold situated over their water and 
provisions, the place being little more than two feet in 
height, and the space allowed for each Slave so small, 
that it was impossible for them to avoid touching and 
pressing upon those immediately surrounding. The 
greater part of them were fastened, some, three 
together, by one leg, each in heavy iron shackles, a very 
large proportion of them having the flux. Thus they 
were compelled, &c.," (here a scene of disgusting 
wretchedness is described.) " The pilot being asked by 
Captain Baker, how many he supposed would have 
reached their destination alive, replied, * about half the 
number that were embarked.' " 
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We have next the case of the Rodeur, as stated in 
a periodical work, devoted to medical subjects, and 
published at Paris. This vessel, it appears, was of 200 
tons' burden. She took on board a cargo of 160 
negroes, and after having been fifteen days on her 
voyage, it was remarked that the Slaves had contracted 
a considerable redness of the eyes, which spread with 
singular rapidity. At this time they were limited to 
eight ounces of water a day, for each person, which 
quantity was afterwards reduced to the half of a wine- 
glass. By the advice of the surgeon, the Slaves who 
were in the hold, were brought upon deck for the 
advantage of fresh air; but it became necessary to 
abandon this expedient : as many of them who were 
affected with nostalgia, threw themselves into the sea, 
locked in each other's arms. The ophthalmia which 
had spread so rapidly and frightfully among the 
Africans, soon began to infect all on board, and to 
create alarm for the crew. The danger of infection, 
and perhaps the cause which produced the disease, were 
increased by a violent dysentery, attributed to the use 
of rain-water. The number of the blind augmented 
every day. The vessel reached Guadaloupe on June 
21, 1819, her crew being in a most deplorable con- 
dition. Three days after her arrival, the only man 
who during the voyage had withstood the influence of 
the contagion, and whom Providence appeared to have 
preserved as a guide to his unfortunate companions, 
was seized with the same malady. Of the negroes, 
thirty-nine had become perfectly blind, twelve had lost 
one eye, and fourteen were affected with blemishes 
more or less considerable. 
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This case excited great interest, and several addi- 
tional circumstances connected with it, were given to 
the public. It was stated that the captain caused 
several of the negroes who were prevented in the 
attempt to throw themselves overboard, to be shot and 
hung, in the hope that the example might deter the 
rest from a similar conduct. It is further stated, that 
upwards of thirty of the Slaves who became blind were 
thrown into the sea and drowned, upon the principle 
that had they been landed at Guadaloupe, no one 
would have bought them, while by throwing them 
overboard, the expense of maintaining them was 
avoided, while a ground was laid for a claim on the 
underwriters by whom the cargo had been insured, and 
who are said to have allowed the claim, and made good 
the value of the Slaves thus destroyed. 

What more need be said in illustration of the ex- 
tremity of suffering, induced by the middle passage, as 
demonstrated by the case of the Rodeur? But the 
supplement must not be omitted. At the time when 
only one man could see to steer that vessel, a large 
ship approached, " which appeared to be totally at the 
mercy of the wind and the waves. The crew of this 
vessel hearing the voices of the crew of the Rodeur, 
cried out most vehemently for help. They told the 
melancholy tale as they passed along ; that their ship 
was a Spanish Slave ship, the St. Leon ; and that a 
contagion had seized the eyes of all on board, so that 
there was not one individual sailor or Slave who could 
see. But alas ! this pitiable narrative was in vain ; for 
no help could be given. The St. Leon passed on, and 
was never more heard of!" 
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We haye next» another instance of the varied cruel- 
ties of this part of the subject. La Jeune Estelle cap- 
tured by Admiral Collier in 1820, after a chase of 
some hours, during which several casks were observed 
to be floating in the sea; but no person could be 
spared at the time, to examine theuL On boarding 
the Estelle, the captain d^iied that he had any Slaves 
on board; but from the very sm^icious appearances 
around, the officer ordered a strict search to be made. 
An English sailor, on striking a cask, heard a &int 
voice issue from it, as if of some creature expiring. 
The cask was immediately opened, when two Slave 
girls, about twelve or fourteen years of age, were found 
paxjked up in it ; a prisoner on board the captor's ship, 
recognised the girls as two out of fourteen, whom the 
Slaver had carried off from a village on the coast. 
Admiral Collier, on this, ordered another search to be 
made, in hopes of discovering the other twelve; but 
they were nowhere to be found. The painful suspicion 
then arose that the Slaver had packed up the twelve 
girls in casks, and had thrown them overboard during 
the chase ; but it was too late to ascertain the truth 
of this conjecture, as the chase had led the English 
frigate many leagues to leeward of the place, where 
they had observed casks floating in the sea. 

Some of the following extracts are taken from the 
Reports of the African Institution, a body of philan* 
thropists who long distinguished themselves as the 
advocates of the negro. 

A Spanish schooner, the Vicua, when taken posses- 
sion of, in 1822, had a lighted match hanging over the 
open magazine hatch. The match had been placed 
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there by the crew before they escaped. It was seen 
by one of the British seatnen, who boldly put his hat 
under the burning wick, and removed it. The maga- 
zine contained a large quantity of powder. One spark 
would have blown up 325 unfortunate victims, lying in 
irons in the hold. These monsters in iniquity expressed 
their deep regret, after the action, that their diabolical 
plan had failed. Thumb-screws were also found in 
this vessel. From confinement and suffering the Slaves 
often injured themselves by beating, and vented their 
grief upon such as were next them, by biting and 
tearing their flesh. 

; Oiseau, commanding the brig Le Louis, on com- 
pleting his cargo of Slaves at the Old Calebar, thrust 
the whole of the unfortunate beings between decks, a 
height of nearly three feet, and closed the hatches for 
the night. When morning made its appearance, fifty 
of the poor sufferers had paid the debt of nature. The 
wretch coolly ordered the bodies of his victims to be 
thrown into the river, and immediately proceeded on 
shore to complete his execrable cargo. 

The Accession, an English brig, brought into Bahia 
thirty-nine negroes, whom she rescued from a wreck 
abandoned by its crew. Thirty-one were found holding 
by the top of a mast. On cutting the side of the 
vessel open, they took out ten more from an almost 
pestilential atmosphere, and saw a number lying dead. 
The crew and 138 of the Slaves, had been previously 
taken out by the Viajante; but as that vessel was 
herself carrying 622 negroes, she had left these others 
to perish in the waves. 

L^s Deux SoeuFS was of forty-one tons ; the Eleanor 
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of about sixty ; the first had crammed 132 negroes, the 
last 135, into a space capable of containing about thirty, 
at full length. 

Commodore BuUen writes, of date, September 5, 
1825, that the Brazen, last October, overtook L'Eclair. 
" She belongs to Nantz. The master stated that he 
had lost a third of his cargo in embarking them. She 
measured three feet one inch between decks ; the men 
chained ; many of them unable to sit upright." 

In the Sierra Leone Advertiser,, of November 20, 
1824, we have some striking, instances of the frauds 
practised by the Portuguese slavers in carrying on their 
trade. Of three vessels captured, it appeared that the 
Diana had a royal licence to carry 300 Slaves, as being 
a vessel of 120 tons ; and this in accordance with the 
law allowing five slaves to every two tons, (equal to 
three tons British,) but in fact she admeasured only 
sixty^six tons, which would give a rate of five Slaves to 
one ton. She had shipped at Badagry for Brazil, 156 
Slaves, besides her crew, eighteen in number. 

The Two Brazilian Friends, licensed to carry 365 
slaves, as being of 146 tons, proved to be of only 
95 tons ; and the platform for the men only two feet 
six inches in height ; yet she had on board 260 Slaves, 
besides a crew of eighteen persons. 

The Aviso, asserted to be 231, found to be only 165 
tons ; 465 Slaves were stowed in this vessel, with a crew 
thirty-three in number. 

A great many deaths had occurred in these vessels ; 
and the survivors were in a very emaciated state. 

The Paris petition of — February, 1825, states, 
" That it is established by authentic documents ; that 
the Slave captains throw into the sea, every year, about 
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3000 negroes, men, women, and children; of whom 
more than half are thus sacrificed, whilst yet alive, 
either to escape from the visits of cruizers, or because, 
worn down by their sufferings, they could not be sold 
to advantage." 

In the evidence before the Committee on Sierra 
lioone, &c., in 1830, we find it stated, by Lieutenant 
Tringham, that about 1825, the vessel in which he 
sailed captured a Slave schooner of seventy or eighty 
tons, bound for Brazil, with 280 Slaves on board. 
There were about 100 on deck and 180 below. They 
were so crowded on deck, that (as the witness says) 
" We were not able to work the vessel without treading 
on them." As to their provisions, he remarked, that 
the "jerked beef" was very salt; and that there was 
always a scarcity of water : " the allowance was about 
a pint a day : they had two meals in the day, and about 
half a pint at each meal, was their full allowance." 

Sir John Barrow, in his able observations on the 
Slave Trade in 1826, says : " We have also discovered 
among the papers before us (those laid before parlia- 
ment), that the amiable Donna Maria de Cruz, daughter 
of the governor of Princes Island, of whom we had 
occasion once before to make honourable mention, is 
still engaged in carrying on the traffic, though in a 
small way. The Victor sloop of war fell in with and 
captured a schooner-boat belonging to this paragon of 
her sex, called the Maria Pequina. Her burden was 
five tons. She had taken on board in the River Gaboon, 
besides her crew, water, and provisions, twenty-three 
Slaves, six of whom had already died ; they were stowed 
in a space between the water casks and the deck, of 
eighteen inches in height : and Lieutenant Scott reports. 
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that when he seized her, the remaining negroes were in 
a state of actual starvation." 

The African Institution notices the following cases. 
** The Intrepida of 100 tons, when captured, had on 
board 310 Slaves, in a state of great wretchedness and 
emaciation. Seventy had died in forty-six days. The 
Invincible had on board a cargo of 440 negroes, a 
number, it seems, sixty-three short of her full comple- 
ment ; but these so crowded together that it became 
absolutely impossible to separate the sick from the 
healthy ; and dysentery, ophthalmia, and scurvy, break- 
ing out among them, the provisions and water being of 
the worst kind, and the filth and stench beyond all 
description, 186 of the number had perished in less 
than sixty days." 

Dr. Walsh, in his " Notices of Brazil," gives a most 
animated picture of the state of a Spanish slaver, 
detained by the vessel of war, in which he returned 
from Brazil, in May, 1829. He says, " When we 
mounted her decks we found her full of Slaves ; she 
had taken on board 562, and had been out seventeen 
days, during which she lost fifty-five. The Slaves were 
all enclosed under grated hatchways between decks. 
The space was so low that they sat between each 
other's legs, and stowed so close together that there was 
no possibility of their lying down, or at all changing 
their position by night or day. As they belonged to, 
and were shipped on account of, different individuals, 
they were all branded like sheep, with the owner's 
marks of different forms. These were impressed under 
their breasts, or on their arms; and, as the mate 
informed me, with perfect indifference, * burnt with 
the red-hot iron.' " 
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After many other particulars, the statement of 
which, my limits will not admit, Dr. Walsh continues : 
" The poor beings were all turned up together. They 
came swarming up like bees from the aperture of 
a hive, till the whole deck was crowded to suifocation 
from stem to stem. On looking into the places where 
they had been crammed, there were found some chil- 
dren next the sides of the ship. The little creatures 
seemed indifferent as to life or death, and when they 
were carried on deck many of them could not stand. 
Some water was brought ; it was then that the extent 
of their sufferings was exposed in a fearful manner. 
They all rushed like maniacs towards it. No en- 
treaties, or threats, or blows could restrain them; 
they shrieked and struggled and fought with one 
another, for a drop of the precious liquid, as if they 
grew rabid at the sight of it. There is nothing which 
Slaves during the middle passage suffer from, so much, 
as want of water. It is sometimes usual to take out 
casks filled with sea-water as ballast, and when the 
Slaves are received on board, to start the casks, and 
refill them with fresh. On one occasion, a ship from 
Bahia, neglected to change the contents of the casks, 
and on the mid-passage, found to their horror, that they 
were filled with nothing but salt-water. All the Slaves 
on board perished ! We could judge of the extent of 
their sufferings, from the sight we now saw. When 
the poor creatures were ordered down again, several of 
them came and pressed their heads against our knees 
with looks of the greatest anguish, at the prospect of 
returning to the horrid place of suffering below. It 
was not surprising that they had lost fifty-five, in the 
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space of seventeen days. Indeed, many of the sur- 
vivors were seen lying about the decks in the last stage 
of emaciation, and in a state of filth and misery not to 
be looked at." 

After much deliberation, Dr. Walsh says, on the 
part of the oflScers of the man-of-war, this wretched 
vessel was allowed to proceed on her voyage. 

In the same year, 1829, the Commissioners at 
Havanah reported, that "The Fama de Cadiz came 
into port, having previously landed 300 Slaves at Santa 
Cruz. It is said that this notorious Slave-Trader and 
pirate had plundered other Slave- vessels on the coast 
of Africa of about 980 Slaves, and had scarcely sailed 
for Cuba, when the small-pox and other contagious 
diseases broke out, which reduced the crew of 157 to 
66^ and her Slaves to about 300 ; of whom the greatest 
part are in so wretched a state that her owners have 
been selling them as low as 100 dollars." 

They also report the arrival of the schooner Constan- 
cia in ballast, after having landed seventy Slaves on 
the coast. She is said to have left Africa with 438 
negroes, who have been reduced by the small-pox to 
the above small number. And they add, " The mor- 
tality on board the Slave-vessels this year has been 
truly shocking*." 

In the following year Captain Hamilton thus writes 
to the Commissioners : — " On our getting into Bahia, 
in the afternoon of the same day, I sent two oflScers on 
board the Destimida to search. They, after some time, 
and with much diflSculty, discovered fifty male negro 
Slaves concealed in the bottom of the vessel. Five 

* Class A. 1829, p. 156. 
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young men were extricated from one water-butt ; but 
the greater part had been stowed or forced into the 
small or close spaces between the water-casks under 
the false decks *." 

In the same year, (1831,) Captain Hayes, R.N. 
informs us, " That the Black Joke and Fair Rosamond 
fell in with the Rapido and Regulo, two Slave-vessels 
off the Bonny River. On perceiving the cruizers, they 
attempted to regain the port, and pitched overboard 
upwards of 500 human beings chained together before 
they were captured. • From the abundance of sharks 
in the river their track was literally a blood-stained 
one f." 

The master of an English merchant-vessel, who 
happened to be in the Bonny, at the time, witnessed 
the whole affair. He lately told me, that ; " The chase 
was so vigorous, and the Slavers so anxious to escape ; 
that the four vessels came flying into the creek, nearly 
all together, and ran aground in the mud, where the 
Slavers threw overboard what remained of the negroes ; 
very few of whom, from their being shackled together, 
reached the shore ; and that he and his crew helped 
to get the vessels again afloat, which was accomplished 
with much difficulty. He afterwards met the captain 
of one of the Slavers, who justified what he had done, 
as an act which necessity compelled him to adopt, for 
the preservation of his property." 

Captain Ramsay, who at the time commanded the 
Black Joke, has stated to me, that during the chase he 
and his men distinctly saw the sharks tearing the 
bodies of the negroes who were thrown overboard by 

* Class A. 1831, p. 127. t Class B. 1831, p. 117. 
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the Slavers ; and that had it not been for the fortunate 
rescue of two of the Slaves of the Ripido, who had 
been flung into the sea shackled together, and who 
were brought up, from under water, by a boat-hook, 
that vessel would have escaped condemnation, as all 
her Slaves had been thrown overboard or landed in 
canoes, before they came up with her. 

Captain Hayes, about this period, also reports that 
the first words uttered by the Captain of the Maria 
Isabella, taken by Lieutenant Rose, were, ^^ That if he 
had seen the man-of-war in chase an hour sooner, he 
would have thrown every Slave in his vessel overboard, 
as he was fully insured." 

Captain Wauchope, R.N. has informed me, that on 
the voyage out to Africa, about three years ago, his 
vessel captured a Portuguese Slaver, and that when 
the prize-oflScer went on board, the Portuguese captain 
asked him, if no Slaves had been on board, could he 
have been taken? The officer answered, "No." 
"Then," said the Portuguese, "if I had known it, I 
would have thrown every one overboard." 

Were it not that the evidence on these cases is 
unexceptionable, we could not believe that there did 
exist human beings capable of uttering such sentiments, 
or of performing such infamous deeds. 

It is fearful to contemplate the increase, of late 
years, in the mortality during the middle passage. The 
chief reason, as it appears, is well given by Laird in 
his journal of the recent expedition to the Niger. He 
gays : — " Instead of the large and commodious vessels 
which it would be the interest of the Slave Trader to 
employ, we have, by our interference, forced him to use 
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a class of vessels, (well known to naval men as 
American Clippers,) of the very worst description that 
could have been imagined, for the purpose, every 
quality being sacrificed for speed. In the holds of 
these vessels the unhappy victims of European cupi- 
dity are stowed literally in bulk." 

It ought also to be kept in view, that there is this 
material difference betwixt these " clippers " and other 
merchant- vessels : that while the latter usually carry 
far more than their registered tonnage would seem to 
permit, the former invariably exhibit a capacity for a 
cargo, greatly behw the tonnage by registration. 

As a proof of the increase in the mortality on the 
middle passage, I may adduce the evidence of Mr. 
Jackson before the Committee on Sierra Leone, &c. 
In answer to a question, he said, " I think the sufferings 
of those poor Slaves are greatly aggravated by the 
course now adopted ; for the trade is now illegal ; and 
therefore whatever is done, is done clandestinely; they 
are packed more like bales of goods on board than 
human beings, and the general calculation is, that if 
in three adventures one succeeds, the owners are well 
paid*." 

Were it not that I feel bound to substantiate my 
case up to the present time, I would gladly pass over 
the numberless instances of cruelty and mortality 
connected with this branch of the subject, which are 
made known to us by the papers laid before parliament 
within the last few years. But I shall notice - some of 
these instances, as briefly as can be done, without sup- 
pressing the main facts which are established by them. 

* Sierra Leone Report, ]830, p. 55. 
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In 1834 we have the case of the Midas. This vessel 
left the Bonny with a cargo of 5G0 Slaves, and had 
only 400 on board at the time of detention. Of these, 
after the surrender, about thirty threw themselves into 
the sea. Before she arrived at Havannah, nine other 
negroes had thrown themselves overboard, sixty-nine 
had died of the small-pox and other diseases. After 
their arrival ten more died. The remainder, 253, were 
then in a most dreadful state ; so ill and so emaciated 
that " It has been hitherto impossible," says the 
medical officer, " to make out the descriptions of their 
persons and marks that are inserted in their certificates 
of emancipation." 

The Carolina, captured, also in 1834, off Wydah. 
" This vessel was only seventy-five tons burden, yet she 
had 350 negroes crammed on board of her, 180 of 
whom were literally so stowed as to have barely suffi- 
cient height to hold themselves up, when in a sitting 
posture. The poor creatures crowded round their 
deliverers, with their mouths open and their tongues 
parched for want of water, presenting a perfect spec- 
tacle of human misery." 

The Patacho, reported by the Commissioners at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1835. This "vessel was in the first 
instance detained only on suspicion, and the capturing 
party had had possession forty-eight hours, and had 
made every possible search, as they supposed, before it 
was discovered that there were any Slaves concealed 
on board. What the state of these wretched beings, 
to the number of forty-seven, must have been, 
deprived for so long a time of air and food, and packed 
in the smallest possible compass, like so many bales 
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pf goods, we need not pain your Lordship by de- 
scribing *." 

In a letter from Colonel NichoUs, at the Bahamas, 
of date, 1st August, 1837, it is stated that the Esperanza, 
a Spanish Slave schooner, had been wrecked on one of 
these islands during the preceding month. It was 
ascertained that thi9 vessel had embarked 320 negroes 
ofi the coast of Africa ; of these only 220 were landed 
at the time of the wreck. It appears that between 
sixty and seventy murders had been committed during 
the voyage, on the helpless Africans ; and in this man- 
ner : — When any of the Slaves refused their food or 
became sick, the boatswain's mate, with a weighty club, 
struck them on the back of the neck, when they fell, 
and were thrown overboard ! 

We have also the account of the wreck of a Portu- 
guese Slave schooner, the Piombeter, at the Bahamas, 
on the 20th of January last, communicated by Mr* 
McGregor, a special justice. He states that the vessel 
was under fifty tons burden, and that 180 Slaves had 
been embarked in her ; " they were chiefly fine young 
lads under fifteen years of age," About twenty had 
died before the wreck took place. 

In the parliamentary papers lately printed by the 
House of Commons, I observe the following cases. 

The Incomprehensival embarked on the Mozambique 
coast 785 negroes, of these there 

Died before capture 89 

And before adjudication . . . .110 

Leaving for emancipation 586 f 

* Claas A. 183S, p. 286. t Class A. 1838, p. 86. 
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From a report dated at Rio Janeiro, Ist of February, 
1837, we obtain the following information. " The 
brig, Don Manuel de Portugal, from Angola, embarked 
600 Slaves, of these seventy-three died on the voyage." 

" Brig Adamastor, from Quilimane, embarked 800 
Slaves, of these 304 died on the voyage !" 

" Brig Leao, from Quilimane, embarked 855 Slaves, 
of these 283 died, or were thrown overboard alive, 
during the voyage. The small-pox having appeared 
among the Slaves, 30 of them were immediately thrown 
overboard alive ; afterwards the measles made its ap- 
pearance, of which 253 died. The remaining Slaves, 
572 in number, were landed on the coast of Brazil at 
Mozambayo, near to Ilha Grande, but in so miserable 
a state, that the greater part could not walk, but were 
carried on shore*." 

" The brig Flor de Quilmane, from Quilimane, em- 
barked 850 Slaves, of these 163 died on the passage, 
and 697 were landed at Campos in a very sickly 
state f." 

Captain Wauchope, late of the Thalia, has stated to 
me, that while on service with the preventive squadron 
in 1828, H. M. S. Medina, in which he sailed, captured 
the Spanish brig El Juan, with 407 Slaves on board. 
It appeared that owing to a press of sail during the 
chace, the El Juan had heeled so much, as to alarm 
the negroes, who made a rush to the grating. The 
crew thought they were attempting to rise, and getting 
out their arms, they fired upon the wretched Slaves 
through the grating, till all was quiet in the hold. 
When Captain Cassel went on board, the negroes were 

* Class B. 183B, p. 58. + Class B. 1838, p. 60. 
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brought up, one living and one dead shackled together ; 
" it was an awful scene of carnage and blood ; one mass 
of human gore : Captain Cassel said he never saw any- 
thing so horrible in his life," 

Passing over hundreds of cases of a description 
similar to those which I have noticed, I have now 
done with these heart-sickening details; and the 
melancholy truth is forced upon us, that, notwith- 
standing all that has been accomplished, the cruelties 
and horrors of the passage across the Atlantic seem 
to have increased ; nay, more, they have been aggra- 
vated by the very efforts which we have made for 
the abolition of the traflSc. The language of the 
champion of the negro, in 1807, may be well applied 
to the present time. He says, — " The stings of a 
wounded conscience, man cannot inflict; but nearly 
all which man can do, to make his fellow-creatures 
miserable, without defeating his purpose, by putting a 
speedy end to their existence, will still be here effected: 
and it will still continue true, that never can so much 
misery be found condensed into so small a space, as in 
a Slave-ship during the middle passage." 

As to the extent of the mortality froin this source, 
Newton states, that in his time, it amounted to one- 
fourth, on the average, of the number embarked. 

From papers presented to the House of Lords, in 
1799, it appears that, in the year 1791, (three years 
after the passing of the Slave Carrying Regulation Act,) 
of 15,754 negroes embarked for the West Indies, &c., 
1378 died during the passage, the average length of 
which was fifty-one days, showing a mortality of 8f 
per cent. 
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The amount of the mortality 4n 1792 was still 
greater. Of 31,554 slaves carried from Africa, no 
fewer than 5413 died on the passage, making some- 
what more than 17 per cent., in fifty-one days. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in 1807, considered the average 
mortality, during the passage, to amount to 12^ per 
cent. 

Captain Owen, in a communication to the Admi- 
ralty, on the Slave Trade with the eastern coast of 
Africa, in 1823, states, — " That the ships which use 
this traffic, consider they make an excellent voyage if 
they save one-third of the number embarked ;" and he 
adds, " some vessels are so fortunate as to save one-half 
of their cargo alive." 

Governor M'Lean, of Cape Coast, who has had many 
opportunities of acquiring information on the subject, 
has stated to me, that he considers the average of 
deaths on the passage to amount to one-third. 

Captain Ramsay, who was a long time on service 
with the Preventive Squadron, says, that the mortality 
on the passage across the Atlantic, must be, greater 
than the loss on the passage to Sierra Leone, from the 
greater liberty allowed after capture, and from the re- 
moval of the shackles. He believes the average loss 
to be one-third. 

Captain Hammond, of the Spartiate, in 1834, thus 
writes to the British Consul at Monte Video : — " A 
slave-brig of 202 tons was brought into this port with 
521 slaves on board. The vessel is said to have cleared 
from Monte Video in August last, under a licence to 
import 650 African colonists. 

" The licence to proceed to the coast of Afiica is 

o 
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accompanied by a curious document, purporting to be 
an application from two Spaniards at Monte Video, 
named Villa^a and Barquez, for permission to import 
650 colonists, and 250 more^ — to cover the deaths on the 
voyage *.'' 

Here we have nearly one-third stated as the average 
loss on the passage, and this, estimated by the slave 
dealers on the American side of the Atlantic. 

I now proceed to the loss after capture. 

<" Class B. 1835, p. 141. 
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Loss AFTER Capture. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that the efforts which we 
have so long and so perseveringly made for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, should not only have been attended 
with complete failure, but with an increase of mortality. 
A striking example of the truth of this remark is afforded, 
when we consider the great loss of negro life which 
annually takes place subsequent to the capture of the 
slave vessels, in which they have been embarked for 
South America and the West Indies. 

I do not intend, in this part of my subject, to dis- 
cuss the merits of the construction of the Mixed Com- 
mission Courts, or their form of process; nor do I 
propose, here, to say anything as to the preference 
which it appears, ought to be given to Fernando Po, 
over Sierra Leone, as a station for a Commission Court, 
and a depot for liberated Africans ; my purpase for the 
present is, merely to state the facts which have come 
to my knowledge, with the requisite evidence, bearing 
on the mortality after capture. 

Admiral Hammond, in a despatch to the Admiralty 
on this subject, in the year 1834, puts the case of a 
slaver overloaded with negroes, many of them in a 
sickly or dying state, captured and brought into Rio 
Janeiro, (as in the case of the " Rio de la Plata,") 
where the miserable slaves confined to the vessel, in a 
hot and close port, must await the tardy process of the 
Mixed Commission Court : and he goes on to say, that 
in such a case, " the stopping of a slave vessel is only 
exposing the blacks to greater misery, and a much 

G 2 
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greater chance of speedy death, than if they were left 
to their original destination of slavery." 

In 18S0, a Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to consider the relative merits of Sierra 
Leone and Fernando Po. Captain Bullen stated, in 
evidence before the Committee, that the Aviso, cap- 
tured near Fernando Po, took five weeks to reach 
Sierra Leone, during which time forty-five of the slaves 
died ; and that in the case of the Segunda Rosalia, the 
passage occupied eleven weeks, during which, more 
than 120 of the slaves were lost. 

Lieutenant Tringham imformed the Committee, that 
he carried a Spanish schooner up to Sierra Leone, as 
prize-master. She had 480 slaves on board at the 
time of capture. The voyage to Sierra Leone occupied 
six weeks, and 110 slaves died on the passage. He 
was asked, " If you had had to have taken the vessel 
to Fernando Po for adjudication, instead of Sierra 
Leone, the lives of those persons would have been 
saved?" He replied, " I think so." He afterwards 
«aid, that the average voyage of the vessels he had 
taken from the Bights of Benin and Biafra to Sierra 
Leone, was five weeks. 

Mr. Jackson, who had been one of the Commission 
Court Judges at Sierra Leone, stated to the Committee, 
that the condition of the slaves, at the time of capture, 
was ** most deplorable, as to disease, and as to the 
mortality which has ensued : in one instance," he says, 
" 179 out of 448 slaves, on board of one vessel, died in 
their passage up; in another, 116 out of 271. In all, 
with only one exception, the numbers have been con- 
siderable." 
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Mr. John M^Cormack, in his evidence, said, that on 
going aboard slave vessels after capture and the pas- 
sage to Sierra Leone, he generally found the slaves 
who had been any length of time on the voyage, " in a 
most miserable state of debility." And he adds, " They 
unavoidably must, from the description of the vessels, 
suffer very greatly; many of these vessels have not 
more than three feet between decks, and no air can 
get to them except what comes down the hatchways. 
They are so low in the water, no air-ports can be cut 
in their sides." 

In the Appendix to the Report of this Committee, 
a return is given for the period between 10th August, 
1819, and 11th October, 1829, 

Of slaves captured .... 26,212 

Landed at Sierra Leone, or Fernando Po 21,563 

Loss on the passage . 3,649 

Being nearly one-seventh, or about 14 per cent : and 
this almost entirely on the passage to Sierra Leone* 

Mr. Rankine, in his Narrative of a Voyage to Sierra 
Leone, tells us of a Portuguese schooner, the Donna 
Maria da Gloria, which he saw there, with a cargo of 
slaves on board. She had embarked them at Loando, 
in August, 1833, and was captured by H. M. B. 
Snake. The captor took the vessel to Rio ; but the 
Brazilian Mixed Commission Court would not enter- 
tain the case, he was therefore obliged to send her to 
Sierra Leone, where she arrived on February 4, 1834. 
On her arrival, it was ascertained she had lost 95 out of 
480 slaves. A long process ensued before the Mixed 
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Commission Court, the result of which was, the libera- 
tion of the vessel : and Rankine adds, ^^ Thus a third 
time were the dying wretches carried across the 
Atlantic, after seven months' confinement ; few, pro- 
•bably, lived through the passage." 

Dr. CuUen, of Edinburgh, who lately returned from 
Rio de Janeiro, after a five years' residence there, thus 
writes to Lord Glenelg, in reference to the Donna 
Maria having been released at Sierra Leone : " Some 
months after this, they were met by a Brazilian ship 
of ™r, „e« Bahi., in iu^; L their namb,,; 
reduced to 170^." 

Mr. Rankine visited La Pantica, another vessel 
which had been brought into Sierra Leone. " The 
ship," he says, " was thronged with men, women, and 
children, all entirely naked, and disgusting with 
disease. Two hundred and seventy-four were at this 
moment in the little schooner. When captured, 315 
had been found on board, forty had died during the 
voyage from Old Calebar." 

The following list of eighteen vessels, most of which 
were captured in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, 
and brought for adjudication to Sierra Leone, will 
serve to exhibit the loss after capture in a forcible 
manner : — 

♦ Class A. (Farther Series), 1838, p. 91. 
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Vessels. 

Emilia 


Number on board 
when captured. 

282 . 


Died before 
landing. 

107 


Irivincival 


. 440 . 


190 


Clementina 


271 


115 


Ceres . 


. 279 . 


161 


Cristina 


340 . 


132 


Tentadora 


. 432 . 


112 


Umbellina 


377 . 


214 


Arcenia 


. 448 . 


179 


Mensageira 
Midas . 


226 . 
. 566 . 


109 

. 281 


Constancia 


433 . 


70 


Fania da Cadiz 


. 980 . 


. 300 


Formidable, 200 tons 712 . 


. 304 


Sutil, 77 tons 


. 335 . 


, 124 


Minerva^ 158 tons 


725 . 


. 208 


Marte . 


. 600 . 


. 403 


Diligencia 


210 . 


. 120 




7057 . 


. 2682 



Showing an average loss of 38 per cent.! And if to 
this were added the mortality after capture, arising 
from the debility and disease occasioned by the voyage, 
it would amount to upwards of 50 per cent. 

In 1830, the Committee of the House of Commons 
came to the following resolution : that captured vessels 
are, " on an average, upwards of five weeks on their 
passage from the place of capture to Sierra Leone, 
occasioning a loss of the captured slaves amounting to 
from (me-siMh to one-half of the whole number, while 
the survivors are generally landed in a miserable state 
of weakness and debility.'* 
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I have not adverted to Rio de Janeiro, or the Ha- 
vanah, on this head, because there are very few captures 
on the American side of the Atlantic, and when cap- 
tures do occur, the time consumed in the passage to 
either of these ports is little, if at all, more than what 
would have been required for completing the voyage. 

But it appears to be demonstrated, by evidence 
which cannot be impugned, that the loss after capture^ 
on the African side of the Atlantic, varies from one- 
sia^th to one-half of the whole number. 

Loss AFTER Landing and in the Seasoning. 

The last head of mortality is that which occurs after 
landing from the slave vessel, and in the seasoning. 

We are here again obliged to go back, for information, 
to the evidence at the end of the last century ; but in 
this branch of the subject, so far as can be ascertained, 
there has been no improvement ; on the contrary, the 
slaves are now subjected to greater hardships, in their 
being landed and concealed as smuggled goods, than 
they were in former times, when a slave vessel entered 
the ports of Bio Janeiro and Havanah as a fair trader, 
and openly disposed of her cargo. 

Mr. Falconbridge, whose evidence has already been 
largely quoted, tells us, that on being landed, the 
negroes are sold, sometimes by what is termed a 
scramble ; " but previous thereto," he adds, " the sick 
or refuse slaves, of which there "are frequently many, 
are usually conveyed on shore, and sold at a tavern by 
public auction. These, in general, are purchased by 
the Jews and surgeons, but chiefly upon speculation, at 
fiK> low a price as five or six dollars a head. 
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" I was informed," he says, " by a Mulatto woman, 
that she purchased a sick slave at Grenada upon specu- 
lation, for the small sum of one dollar, as the poor 
wretch was apparently dying of the flux. It seldom 
happens that any who are carried ashore in the emaciated 
state to whfch they are generally reduced by that dis- 
order, long survive their landing. I once saw sixteen 
conveyed on shore, and sold in the foregoing manner, the 
whole of whom died before I left the island, which was 
within a short time after." Various are the deceptions 
made use of in the disposal of the sick slaves, and 
many of these such as must excite in every humane 
mind the liveliest sensations of horror. I have been 
well informed, that a Liverpool captain boasted of his 
having cheated some Jews by the following stratagem. 
" A lot of slaves afflicted with the flux, being about to 
be landed for sale, he directed the surgeon to . . . 

Thus prepared, they were landed 

and taken to the accustomed place of sale, where, being 
unable to stand, but for a very short time, they are 
usually permitted to sit. The Jews, when they ex- 
amine them, oblige them to stand up 

and when they do not perceive 

this appearance, they consider it as a symptom of re- 
covery. In the present instance, such an appearance 
being prevented, the bargain was struck, and they were 
accordingly sold. But it was not long before a dis- 
covery ensued. The excruciating pain, which the pre- 
vention occasioned, not being to be borne by the poor 
wretches, was removed, and the deluded purchasers 
were speedily convinced of the imposition." 

In the report of the African Institution for 1818, 
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the case of the Joachim, a Portuguese slave vessel, 
is noticed; and Lieutenant Eike, after stating the 
wretched condition of the slaves at and subsequent to 
the time of capture, says, "That between the nine- 
teenth and twenty-fourth day of their being landed, 
thirteen more died, notwithstanding good provisions, 
medical aid, and kind treatment, and thirtt/ more died 
between the 24th of February and 16th instant; all 
occasioned, as he in his conscience is firmly persuaded, 
by the cruel and inhuman treatment of the Portuguese 
owners ; that more than one hundred of them were at 
the time of their landing just like skeletons covered 
with skin, and moving by slow machinery, hardly main- 
taining the appearance of animated human beings. 
That the remainder of them were all enervated, and in 
a sickly state.** 

In an official medical report as to the health of the 
liberated Africans at the Gambia, in 1833, it is stated, 
that the greater part of those, who are weak and ema- 
ciated on arrival, soon afterwards die; many, after a 
longer or shorter residence, fall into the same state, and 
also perish. For this mortality, the medical board 
assigned, as probable causes, the long confinement in 
slave houi^es previous to embarkation, want of cleanli- 
ness and ventilation while on board the slave ships, 
alterations in dress, food, and habits, and, not the 
least, change of climate. They farther stated their 
opinion, that the mental sufferings of the slaves were 
most injurious to their health, and that this "moral 
and physical combination creates such disease as to 
induce the belief that nothing equal to it has been known 
hitherto^ in the annals of physic.^' 
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Dr. Cullen, in his letter to Lord Glenelg, of date 
28th of February last, mentions the following case: 
" About the beginning of 1834, a small schooner (I. 
think the name was the Duqueza de Braganza)^was 
captured by one of Her British Majesty's cruisers, and 
brought into Rio de Janeiro, having on board between 
three and four hundred Africans, mostly children; 
these poor creatures had suffered much from their long 
confinement in such a small vessel, and it is believed a 
great many had died on the passage. By the humanity 
of the late Admiral Seymour, they were taken on shore, 
and properly cared for, otherwise the mortality amongst 
them after lauding must have been greater than it 
was.'* He then says, that they were adjudged to be 
free. At the time of the sentence of the Court, " they 
were reduced by deaths to 288, all of whom were sent 
to the house of correction, to work for the Brazilian 
government. I called at this house of correction eight 
days after their arrival there, when seven more had 
died, and there were then thirty-five sick, confined in a 
small room, lying on the floor, without bed or covering 
of any kind, with their heads to the wall and their feet 
towards the centre, leaving a narrow passage between 
the rows. The same day, I saw about 100 of these 
children in an apartment on the ground-floor, sitting 
all round on their heels, after the fashion of the coun- 
try, and looking most miserable. On the November 
following, I again visited the house of correction, and 
learned that out of the 288, sent there in June, 107 
had died, and a great many more were sick^." 

Dr. Cullen also writes, that about the same time, a 

♦ Class A, (Farther Series), 1838, p. 91. 
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British cruizer brought in a slaver with about 400 
Africans on board, who were landed, and a guard 
placed over them : and that, " a few nights after they 
were put ashore, the guard was surprised in the middle 
of the night, by a band of fellows pretending to be 
justices of the peace, who carried off 200 of the negroes, 
and next day no traces of them could be found. Those 
that remained were taken to the house of correction, 
and disposed of in the Brazilian fashion *." 

But it is needless to multiply instances on this head; 
and I shall only farther notice a few of the authorities 
for the amount of the mortality after landing, and in 
the seasoning. 

Mr. Pitt, in the debate on the Slave Trade, in 1791, 
made the following observation — " The evidence before 
the House, as to this point, (the mortality) was perfectly 
clear ; for it would be found in that dreadful catalogue 
of deaths, in consequence of the seasoning and the 
middle passage, which the House had been condemned 
to look into, that one-half die." 

Mr. Wilberforce, in his letter of 1807, says, "The 
survivors were landed in such a diseased state, that 
4^ per cent, of the whole number imported, were esti- 
mated to die in the short interval between the arrival 
of the ship and the sale of the cargo, probably not 
more than a fortnight ; and after the slaves had passed 
into the hands of the planters, the numbers which 
perished from the effects of the voyage were allowed 
to be very considerable." It ought not to be forgotten, 
that Pitt and Wilberforce are speaking of a period, 
when the Slave Trade was legal, and the Slave Car- 

* Clasfi A. (Farther Series), 1838, p. 91. 
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rying Act in operation. What then may be the increetse 
of this mortality, now that the trade is clandestine, 
and the slaves packed on board of the " Clippers," like 
♦* bales of goods "? 

The Due de Broglie, when addressing the Chamber 
of Peers on this subject, in 1822, made the following 
remark — "And it is a well-known fact, that ^ fourth^ or 
even a thirds of the cargo generally perishes either on 
ship-board, or soon after the landing, from the diseases 
incident to the voyage/' 

In the debate of 1791, Mr. Stanley, (then agent for 
the Islands,) said, speaking of the negroes — "As to 
their treatment in the West Indies, he was himself 
witness that it was in general highly indulgent and 
humane," and yet "he confessed that one-half, very 
frequently, died in the seasoning." 

I have now, in the discharge of a most painful duty, 
brought under review a complication of human misery 
and suffering, which, I may venture to say, has no 
parallel; but before concluding this branch of the 
case, it may be necessary to exhibit in a summary 
manner, the extent and amount of negro mortality, 
consequent on the Slave Trade. 

1st. The loss from seizure, march to the coast, and 
detention there. 

Newton, p. 37, is of opinion, that the captives reserved 
for sale, are fewer than the slain. 

Mr. Miles, p. 37, stated to the Committee in 1790, 
that in one of the "Skirmishes" for slaves, "above 
sixty thousand men" were destroyed. 

Bosman narrates, that in two of these skirmishes 
" above one hundred thousand men were killed ;" and 
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Mr. Devayiies said, that in one of these " skirmishes** 
"60,000 lost their lives*." And Denham narrates, 
that in five marauding excursions, " 20,000 at least," 
were slaughtered, and 16,000 sent into slavery; and 
he gives another instance, where "probably 6000" were 
slaughtered, in procuring 3000 slaves. 

On the route to the coast, we may cite the authority 
of Park, Denhalm, &c.; and M. Mendez estimates the 
loss on this head, to amount to five*twelfths of the 
whole. 

For detention before embarkation, we have the 
authority of Frazer, Park, Leonard, Landers, and 
Bailey. 

From these authorities, we are fairly entitled to 
assume that from the sources — seizure, march, and 
detention, f(yr every slave embarked^ one life is sacrificed. 

2nd. The loss from the middle passage, Newton rates 
at twenty-five per cent.; Wilberforce, twelve and a 
half per cent.; Owen, fifty and sixty-six per cent.; 
M'Lean, thirty-three per cent.; Ramsay, thirty-three 
per cent.; and the Monte Videan merchants indirectly 
estimate this, also, at twenty-eight per cent. 

For the loss after capture, included under middle 
passage, we have the Report of the Committee on Sierra 
Leone, stating the mortality from this source to amount 
to from one-sixth to one-half; and the Parliamentary 
Papers, which exhibit the average loss to vary betwixt 
fourteen and thirty-eight per cent. 

It seems, then, perfectly fair to estimate the mor- 

* It is obvious that these very large numbers must be received 
with considerable qualification. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the slaughter was great. 
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tality on this head at twenty-five per cent, on the 
number embarked ; but let us call it fifteen per cent. 

And Srdlj, the loss after landing, and during the 
seasoning. We have here the authority of Mr. Pitt, 
who tells us it was clearly proved that the deaths in 
the middle passage, and the seasoning, amounted to 
one-half. 

Wilberforce says, four and a half per cent, died 
betwixt landing and sale, probably, within a fortnight. 

The Due de Broglie said it was well known that a 
fourth or a third of the cargo, perished either on 
ship-board, or soon after the landing. We have also 
the authority of Commissioner Jackson, of the Medical 
Board at the Gambia, and Dr. Cullen, at Rio de 
Janeiro; and though last, not least, the authority of 
Stanley, the West India agent, who confessed, p. 93, 
that one-half frequently died in the seasoning. 

We might assume, then, that the loss on this last 
head amounts to one-third, or thirty-three per cent., 
but let us call it twenty-five per cent. 

We have, thus, brought into a narrow compass the 
mortality arising from the Slave Trade. 

Per Cent. 

1. Seizure, march and detention -. . 100 

2. Middle passage, and after capture . 15 

3. After landing, and in the seasoning 25 

So that for every 1000 negroes alive, at the end of the 
year of their deportation, and available to the planter, 
we have a sacrifice of 1400. 

Let us apply this calculation to the number landed 
annually in Cuba, Brazil, &c., which, as I have already 
shown, may be fairly rated at 150,000 ; of these 26 per 
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cent., or 37,500, die in the seasoning, leaving 112,500 
available for the planter. 

If 150,000 were landed, there must have been 
embarked 15 per cent., or 22,500 more, who perish in 
the passage: and if 172,500 were embarked, 100 per 
cent., or 172,500 more, must have been sacrificed in 
the seizure, march, and detention. 

It is impossible for any one to reach this result, 
without suspecting, as well as hoping, that it must be 
an exaggeration. 

I have not, however, assumed any fact, without 
giving the data on which it rests; neither have I 
extracted from those data any immoderate inference. 
I think that the reader, on going over the calculation, 
will perceive that I have, in almost every instance, 
abated the deduction, which might with justice, have 
been made. I fear, then, that if we are to put confi- 
dence in the authorities (most of them oflScial) which 
I have quoted, we cannot escape the conclusion, — 
terrible as it is,— that the Slave Trade annually sub- 
jects to the horrors of Slavery . . 112,500 

And murders . . . 37,500 

22,500 

172,500 

232,500 

Annual victims of Slave Trade* . 345,000 

Consequent State of Africa. 

Even this is but a part of the total evil. The great 
evil is, that the Slave Trade stands forth in Africa as a 
barrier, excluding everything which can soften, or 

* This 18 independent of the Northern Slave Trade. 
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enlighten, or civilize, or elevate the people of that vast 
continent. The Slave Trade suppresses all other trade, 
creates endless insecurity, kindles perpetual war, bar 
nishes commerce, knowledge, social improvement, and 
above all, Christianity, from one quarter of the globe, 
and from 100,000,000 of mankind. 

Failure of Efforts already made for Suppression 

OF THE Slave Trade. 

It is but too manifest that the efforts already made 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade, have not accom- 
plished their benevolent object. 

The people of England take an interest more lively 
and intense upon this subject than, perhaps, upon any 
other. The Government, whether in the hands of the 
one party or the other, cannot be accused of having, 
for a long series of years, been lacking, either in zeal, 
or exertion, for its suppression. Millions of money and 
multitudes of lives have been sacrificed ; and in return 
for all, we have only, the afflicting conviction, that the 
Slave Trade, is, as far as ever, from being suppressed. 
Nay, I am afraid, the fact is not to be disputed ; that 
while we have thus been endeavouring to extinguish 
this traffic, it has actually doubled in amount. 

In the debate of 2nd April, 1792, Mr. Fox rated the 
Slave Trade at 80,000 annually ; he says, " I think the 
least disreputable way of accounting for the supply of 
slaves, is to represent them as having been convicted of 
crimes by legal authority. What does the House think 
is the whole number of these convicts exported an- 
nually from Africa ? 80,000.'* Zachary Macaulay, than 
whom, the African has had no better friend, told me a 

H 
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few days before his death, that upon the most accurate 
investigation he was able to make as to the extent of 
the Slave Trade, he had come to the conclusion that it 
was 70,000, fifty years ago. Twenty years ago the 
African Institution reported to the Duke of Wellington 
that it was 70,000. We will assume, then, that the 
number at the commencement of the discussion was 
70,000 negroes annually transported from Africa. There 
is evidence before the Parliamentary Committees, to 
show that one-third was British, and one-third for St. 
Domingo, so that, strictly speaking, if the Slave Trade 
of other countries had been stationary, they ought only 
at the utmost, to import 25,000 ; but I have already 
proved that the number annually landed in Cuba and 
Brazil, &c., is 150,000, being nearly double the whole 
draught upon Africa, including the countries where it 
has ceased, when the Slave Trade controversy began. 
Twice as many human beings (at least) are now its 
victims, as when Wilberforce and Clarkson entered 
upon their noble task. Painful as this is, it becomes 
still more distressing, if it shall appear that our present 
system has not failed by mischance, from want of 
energy, or from want of expenditure, but that the 
system itself is an error, and must necessarily be 
attended with disappointment. 

Hitherto we have effected no other change, than a 
change in the flag under which the trade is carried on. 

It was stated by our ambassador at Paris, to the 
French minister, in 1824 (I speak from memory); that 
the French flag then covered the villains of all nations. 

For some years afterwards, the Spanish flag was 
generally used. 
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Now, Portugal sells her flag, and the greater part of 
the trade is carried on under it. Her governors openly 
sell, at a fixed price, the use of Portuguese papers and 
flag. 

When Portugal shall have been persuaded or com- 
pelled to desist from this insulting violation of treaty, 
it is but too probable, that Brazil will step into her 
place. We find it stated, in a despatch from Her 
Majesty's Commissioners at Rio de Janeiro to Lord 
Palmerston, of date the I7th November, 1837*, that 
" The change in the Brazilian Government which took 
place on the 19th September, has had this important 
consequence in respect to the Slave Trade, that while 
the late Government appeared to wish to put down the 
traffic, as matter of principle, and of compact with 
Great Britain, the present Government, as far as it is 
represented by Senior Vasconcellos (Minister of Justice, 
and provisionally Minister for the empire,) has pro- 
claimed the traffic to be indispensable to the country, has 
released those concerned who were under prosecution ; 
and set at nought the engagement with Great Britain 
on this head." And the British Consul at Pernambuco, 
writes to Lord Palmerston, of date 15th February, 1838, 
" The editor of the Jornal de Commercio declares ; that 
this important subject has already passed the Senate, 
and that there is every probability it will be made law 
in the next Session of the Legislature, to annul the 
enactment of 17th November, 1831, which prohibits 
the Slave Trade in Brazil under severe penalties f." 
When Brazil shall be induced to surrender the traffic, 

* Class A. (Farther Series), 1838, p. 80. 
t Class B. (Farther Series)^ 1838, ^p. 54. 
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it is not improbable, that it will be transferred to 
Buenos Ayres, or one of the many remaining flags of 
South America ; then to Texas : and when we shall 
have dealt with all these, and shall have wrung from 
them a reluctant engagement to renounce the iniquity, 
we shall have to deal with the republic of the United 
States of North America. 

How long, it may be asked, will it take before we 
have succeeded in gaining from the whole world, a 
concurrence in the provisions of the existing treaty 
with Spain ? We began our negotiations with Portugal 
about thirty years ago; and in what state are they 
now ? By a despatch from Lord Howard de Walden, 
our ambassador at Lisbon, to Lord Palmerston, of date 
25th February, 1838, we are informed, that Viscount 
de Sa. da Bandeira, the Portuguese minister, having 
been urged to proceed with the negotiations, replied, 
" That he would do so as soon as he had settled a treaty 
with Spain for the navigation of the Douro, the nego- 
tiation of which occupied his whole time*." 

To touch upon one only of the many diflScultie« 
which lie in the way of a universal confederacy for 
putting down the Slave Trade, I ask, how will you get 
the consent of North America, to the article yielding 
the right of search. She has told you, in the most, 
peremptory terms, that she will never assent to it ; and 
it should be remembered, — ^that this confederacy must 
either be universally binding, or it is of no avail. 
It signifies nothing if ninety-nine doors are closed, 
provided one remains open. To that one outlet, the 
whole Slave Trade of Africa will rush. 

♦ Class B. (Farther Series), 1838, p. 30. 
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Does any one suppose that, in the space of half a 
century, we shall have arrived at one universal com- 
bination of all countries, for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade? And a delay of fifty years, at pre- 
sent rate of the traflSc, implies, at the very least, the 
slaughter of eleven millions of mankind ! 

But let us suppose this combination to have been 
effected, and that all nations consent to the four lead- 
ing articles of the Spanish Treaty. When that is 
done, it will be unavailing. 

In the first place, during the three years which have 
elapsed since the treaty with Spain, the Slave Trade 
has been carried on by the Spaniards at least, to as 
great an extent, as formerly. On the 2d January, 
1836, the Commissioners at Sierra Leone say, " There 
is nothing in the experience of the past year to show 
that the Slave Trade with Spain has, in any degree, 
diminished*." 

The Commissioners at the Havannah say, " Never 
has the Slave Trade at the Havannah reached such a dis- 
graceful pitch as during the year 1836f ." I could cor- 
roborate this statement, that there is no diminution in 
the Spanish Slave Trade, by a variety of letters. One 
gentleman, upon whose sources of information and 
accuracy I can entirely rely, says, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember, 1836, " The Slave Trade, which was thought to 
be dead here some years ago, has still a mighty being, 
and stalks over the island in all its pristine audacity." 
Another of date November, 1836, says, " Article first 
of the late Treaty between England and Spain states, 
* The Slave Trade is hereby declared on the part of 

* Class A. 1836, p. 9. t ClasB A. 1835, p. 206. 
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Spain, to be henceforward totally and finally abolished 
in all parts of the world.' In answer to this, we assert 
that the Slave Trade, carried on by the Spaniards, is 
more brisk than ever. In December, 1836, a gentle- 
man, detained a month at St. Jago de Cuba, witnessed 
the arrival of five Slave cargoes from Africa." 

But it may be said that this arises from the facility 
with which the Portuguese flag is obtained, and that 
when Portugal, and all other powers, shall have con- 
sented to the Spanish Treaty, this mode of evasion will 
have ceased. It is perfectly true that the Portuguese 
flag is obtained with the greatest facility at a very 
moderate price. At the Cape de Verde Islands, at the 
River Cacheo, at St. Thomas', at Princess, and at Angola, 
the Portuguese flag may be easily and cheaply pur- 
chased. But notwithstanding, we find by the last Par- 
liamentary Papers, that out of the twenty-seven ves- 
sels condemned at Sierra Leone, eight were under the 
Spanish flag ; and of the seventy-two vessels which left 
the port of Havannah for the coast of Africa, in 1837, 
no fewer than nineteen at least, were Spanish^. The 
Slave Traders surely did not think that the Spanish 
Treaty was a death-blow to the trade, or they would 
not have neglected the precaution of purchasing, at a 
very easy price, the protection afforded by the flag of 
Portugal. 

They had their choice of the Spanish flag, attended 
by all the dangers supposed to arise from the Spanish 
Treaty, or the Portuguese flag, which is not liable to 
these dangers ; and for the sake of saving a very trivial 
sum, they prefer the former. 

* Class A. (Farther Series), 1838, p. 68. 
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But there is another mode of measuring the import- 
ance which the Slave Traders attach to the Spanish 
Treaty. The Commissioners, in their Report of 1836, 
after stating that the first effect of the Treaty was to 
arrest the Slave Trade, add, that this alarm soon wore 
away, and " now the only visible effect of the reported 
new Treaty is an increased rate of premium out and 
home, with an augmented price of negroes V 

The Spanish Treaty has been for some time a topic 
of continual congratulation and complacency; and 
there are many who think that if we could but induce 
Portugal, and other countries, to follow the example of 
Spain, there would be an end of the Slave Trade. A 
case occurs in the papers presented to Parliament in 
1838, which throws a strong light on the real efficacy 
of the Spanish Treaty ; and though I can give but a 
scanty outline of it here, it deserves particular atten- 
tion. The Vincedora, a Spanish vessel, officered by 
Spaniards, having lately returned from a trading voyage 
to Africa, came into the port of Cadiz, bound for Porto 
Rico. At Cadiz she took in forty-nine passengers, and 
proceeded on her way. The passengers suffered con- 
siderable annoyance from the effluvia proceeding from 
the lower parts of the ship. By this, and by other cir- 
cumstances, some vague suspicion seems to have been 
engendered. Leaving Porto Rico, the vessel proceeded 
towards Cuba ; on her way thither, she fell in with the 
Ringdove, Captain Nixon. The captain of the Vince- 
dora denied that he had negroes on board, but the 
mate of the Ringdove insisted on pursuing his search, 
and in the forepeak of the vessel, closed up from light 

* Class A. 1835, p. 207. 
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or air, were found twenty-six negroes*; " most of them 
were young, from ten years old upwards." 

They could not speak one word of Spanish, unless it 
be true, which the Spanish witnesses labour hard to 
prove, that one of them, was once heard, to use the 
word " Senor." From these circumstances, from the 
stench perceived by the passengers after leaving Cadiz; 
from the fact of three iron coppers being found, and 
large quantities of rice and Indian com having daily 
been dressed in them ; from the care taken to debar 
the passengers from all access to those parts of the 
ship where they were found ; and from the testimony, 
through an interpreter, of the negroes themselves, 
" who all declared, most solemnly, that they had never 
been in another vessel, and swore to itj after the 
manner of their country." From all these circum- 
stances, it is clear (however incredible the atrocity) 
that these injured wretches had been shipped at Congo, 
in Africa, had been carried across the Atlantic to Cadiz, 
again across the Atlantic to Porto Bico, (where there 
is good reason to believe a part were disembarked,) and 
were, when taken, in the progress of a third voyage. 

No record exists of the number originally shipped, 
nor of those who were so happy as to perish by the 
way, nor of the extent of misery undergone by those 
who endured a voyage from Africa to Europe, from 
Europe to America, of not less than 6,000 miles, 
pining in their narrow, loathsome, and sultry prison, 
for want of air, and light, and water. These will never 

* They appeared to be of recent importation, had no other cloth- 
ing than a piece of cloth tied round their loins, their heads were 
shaven, and some of them were in a sad state of emaciation. — A. 
1837, p. 40. 
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come to light in this world — ^but who will deny that the 
English captain is justified in calling it a case of " utter 
barbarity ?" He might have added, of "utter perfidy.'* 
In a private letter from him, he says, " The Vincedora 
took her wretched cargo round by Cadiz, (can you con- 
ceive such barbarity?) and there got armed with Go- 
vernment authority as a packet, wearing the royal 
colours and pendant; they (the slavers) will be libe- 
rated, and I may be prosecuted.'* The fact of her 
having slaves on board, must have been known to the 
custom-house authorities at Cadiz. 

However, thanks to the Spanish Treaty, the ship is 
caught at last, and the Spanish authorities will be, of 
course, as eager as ourselves to punish the villain who 
has thus defied her decrees. Captain Nixon took his 
prize to the Havanah, and she was tried before the 
Mixed Commission Court. The captain of the slaver 
set up the impudent defence — First, that these naked, 
filthy, shaven, emaciated creatures, were "passengers;" 
and next, that they were "parcels of goods from Porto 
Rico." 

The court, by the casting vote of the Spanish umpire, 
found this flimsy pretext valid, acquitted the slaver, 
restored the vessel, the innocent negroes are condemned 
to slavery, and Captain Nixon is exposed to heavy 
damages for doing his duty! The captain of the Vin- 
cedora is triumphant, and, in a complaint which he 
made relating to certain articles which, as he alleges, 
are missing, closes the scene, by a high-flown address to 
the court, on "the faith of treaties," "the sacred rights 
of property and national decorum," and "the outraged 
honour of the respected flag of England !" 
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Worse than all, is, the fact, that this case is taken as 
a precedent, and already another vessel, the Vigilante, 
has been liberated on the strength of this decision. 

Had I fabricated a case to show the perfidy of the 
Spanish authorities, and the bare-faced evasions, which 
are sufficient, in Lord Palmerston's words, " to reduce 
the treaty to mere waste paper," I could scarcely have 
produced one so much to the purpose. 

I am compelled to go further. It may be pretended 
that it was only by accident, that the slaver, while she 
remained at Cadiz, escaped the vigilance of the custom- 
house officers, and by a second fortunate accident that 
she obtained permission to bear the royal pendant; but 
can it be ascribed to accident, that the two persons 
selected by the Spanish Government as commissioner 
and arbitrator, should have acted throughout, as if their 
proper business was to defend the Slave trader, and de- 
feat the treaty ? It would seem that while hardly any 
evidence is strong enough to convict a slaver, no pre- 
text is too miserable for his defence. For example, 
the Vincedora is declared to be " wrongfully detained," 
while the General Laborde, " a well-known and fully 
equipped slaver," is liberated "because the wife and 
children of the supercargo were on board." 

Upon the whole, I can arrive at no other conclusion 
than that the Spanish Treaty, as interpreted by the 
Spanish judges, is an impudent fraud; and that those 
who shall be credulous enough to rely upon it for the 
full attainment of our object, will be fatally deceived. 

Thus, then, stands the argument: you will never 
obtain the concurrence of all the powers to the pro- 
visions of the Spanish Treaty ; and if you get it, you 
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will find it not worth having. But for argument's 
sake, I assume that those insurmountable obstacles 
have been overcome, and that the Spanish Treaty, im- 
proved and rendered more stringent, becomes the law 
of the civilized world ; it will then appear that even this 
treaty, will not accomplish your object. Another step 
must be taken; and the next step will be to make 
Slave trading, Piracy, punishable with death. 

Once more, then, you will have to tr^ad the tedious 
round of negotiation. To say nothing of the difficulty 
you will have in inducing Portugal to adopt the greater 
measure, when she has so long refused to take the 
minor step; and to say nothing of the difficulty of 
persuading Brazil to advance, when she has exhibited 
unequivocal symptoms of a disposition to retreat ; and 
nothing of the reluctance of Spain, (who thinks she 
has conceded too much,) to make still farther con- 
cessions — to say nothing of all these, France stands in 
your way. She has declared that by her constitution, 
it cannot be made piracy. 

I am afraid that there is not the remotest probability 
of inducing all nations, to concur in so strong a mea- 
sure, as that of stigmatising the Slave Trade as piracy. 

But we will suppose all these difficulties removed ; 
a victory in imagination has been obtained over the 
pride of North America, the cupidity of Portugal, the 
lawlessness of Texas, and the constitution of France. 

The Spanish Treaty, with an article for piracy, has 
become universal. I maintain that the Slave Trade, 
even then, will not be put down. 

Three nations have already tried the experiment of 
declaring the Slave Trade to be Piracy — Brazil, North 
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America, and England. Brazilian subjects, from the 
time of passing the law, have been continually engaged 
in the Slave Trade ; indeed we are informed that the 
whole population of certain districts are concerned in 
it, and not one has suffered under the law of piracy. In 
1820, a law was passed by the legislature of North 
America, declaring that if any citizen of that country 
shall be engaged in the Slave Trade, " such citizen or 
person shall be adjudged a pirate, and on conviction 
thereof, before the Circuit Court of the United States, 
shall suffer death." It will not be denied, that Ame- 
rican citizens have been largely engaged in the traffic ; 
but I have yet to learn that one capital conviction has 
taken place during the eighteen years that have elapsed 
since the law was passed *. 

Great Britain furnishes a still more striking illustra- 
tion of the inefficacy of such a law. For ten years, 
the Slave Trade prevailed at the Mauritius, to use the 
words of Captain Moresby, before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, ** as plain as the sun at noon- 
day." Many were taken in the very act, and yet no 
conviction, I believe, took place. With these exam- 
ples before me, I am not so sanguine as some other 
gentlemen appear to be, of the efficacy of a law de- 
claring the Slave Trade piracy, even if it were univer- 
sally adopted. I fear that such a law would be a dead 

* On 30th January,, 1838, Donald M'Gregor, a special justice at 
the Bahamas, stated in a communication to this country, that a 
vessel, with 160 Africans on hoard, had heen wrecked at these 
islands ; and he says, " This pretended Portuguese vessel was fitted 
out at Baltimore, United States, having heen formerly a pilot hoat, 
called the Washington. The supercargo was an American citizen 
from Baltimore." See also the report of the Commissioners, Glass 
B. 1837, p. 125. 
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letter, unless, at all events, we had the bond-fide and 
cordial co-operation of the colonists. Were we able to 
obtain this in our own dominions ? Our naval officers 
acted with their usual energy, on the coast of the 
Mauritius, when General Hall was governor there, and 
when Mr. Byam was the head of the police. Every- 
thing possible was done to suppress the traffic, and to 
bring the criminals to justice. No persons could act 
with more meritorious fidelity (and I grieve to say, 
poorly have they been rewarded, by the Home Govern- 
ment); it became, however, but too evident that the 
law was unavailing. The populace would not betray 
the Slave-trader, the agent of the police would not seize 
him, if captured by our officers, the prisons would 
n6t hold him, and the courts would not convict him. 
General Hall was obliged to resort to the strong expe- 
dient of sending a malefactor of this kind to England, 
for trial at the Old Bailey, on the ground that no con- 
viction could be obtained on the island. It is clear, 
then, that the law making Slave Trade piracy, will be 
unavailing, without you obtain the concurrence of the 
colonists in Cuba and Brazil ; and who is so extrava- 
gant as to indulge the hope that this will ever be 
attained ? 

But now I will make a supposition, still more Utopian, 
than any of the preceding. All nations shall have 
acceded to the Spanish Treaty, and that treaty shall be 
rendered more effective. They shall have linked to it, 
the article of piracy; the whole shall have been 
clenched, by the cordial concurrence of the authorities 
at home, and the populace in the colonies. With all 
this, you will be once more defeated and baffled by 
contraband trade. 
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The power which will overcome you, is the ewtrojor^ 
dinary profit of the Slave-trader. It is, I believe, an 
axiom at the Custom-house, that no illicit trade can 
be suppressed, where the profits exceed 30 per cent. 

I will show you that the profits of the Slave-trader 
are nearly five times that amount. " Of the enormous 
profits of the Slave Trade," says Commissioner 
Macleay, "the most correct idea will be formed by 
taking an example. The last vessel condemned by the 
Mixed Commission was the Firm." He gives the 
cost of — 







Donara. 


Her cargo 


. 


28,000 


Provisions, ammunition, wear 


and 




tear, &c. 


• 


10,600 


Wages .... 


• 
• 


13,400 


Total expense . 


52,000 


Total product . 


. 


145,000 * 



or just 180 per cent. There was a clear profit on the 
human cargo of this vessel, of 18,640/. ; and will any 
one who knows the state of Cuba and Brazil, pretend 
that this is not enough to shut the mouth of the 
informer, to arrest the arm of the police, to blind the 
eyes of the magistrates, and to open the doors of the 
prison ? 

Lord Howard de Walden, in a despatch to the Duke 
of Wellington, dated 26th February, 1835, speaks of a 
vessel just about to sail from that port (Lisbon), on a 
slave-trading voyage. It shows the kind of reliance 
which we are justified in placing on the professions of 

* Par. Pro. H. C. No. 381, p. 37- 
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that country, pledged twenty years ago, " to co-operate 

with His Britannic Majesty in the cause of humanity 

and justice," and " to extend the blessings of peaceful 

industry and innocent commerce to Africa ;" when, in 

her own capital, under the guns of her own forts, in the 

face of day, and before the eyes of our ambassador, a 

vessel is permitted, without molestation, to embark in 

the Slave Trade ; but it also exhibits the prodigious 

gains of the man merchant. 

Lord Howard de Walden says, " The subject of her 

departure and destination have become quite notorious, 
and the sum expected to be cleared by the parties 

concerned in the enterprise, is put at 40,000/.* " 

Mr. Maclean, Governor at Cape Coast Castle, in a 
letter addressed to me, in May, 1838, says, "A prime 
slave on that part of the coast with which I have most 
knowledge, costs about 50 dollars in goods, or about 
from 25 to 30 dollars in money, including prime cost 
and charges ; the same slave will sell in Cuba for 350 
dollars readily, but from this large profit must be de- 
ducted freight, insurance, commission, cost of feeding 
during the middle passage, and incidental charges, 
which will reduce the net profit, to, I should say, 200 
dollars on each prime slave; and this must be still 
further reduced, to make up for casualties, to, perhaps, 
150 dollars per head." 

It is remarkable that this calculation by Mr. Maclean 
almost exactly corresponds with that stated by the 
Sierra Leone Commissioners giving for the outlay of 
100 dollars, a return of 280 dollars. 

* Class B. 1835, p. 27. 
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Once more, then, I must declare my apprehension 
that you will never suppress the Slave Trade, by the 
system hitherto pursued. You will be defeated by its 
enormous gains. You may throw impediments in the 
way of these miscreants ; you may augment their peril ; 
you may reduce their profits ; but enough, and more 
than enough, will remain, as I fear, to baffle all your 
humane efforts. 
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Commercial Intercourse with Africa. 



^^ Est autem ilia pars mundi qusB Aphrica dicitur minor spacie 
quam Asise vel Europa : sed pro sua quantitate ditior est et mira- 
bilior in quantitate. Nam in auro et gemmis ditissima, est similitur 
in frugibus, froctibus et olinms." — ^Ptolemy. 

'' It was not possible for me to behold the fertility of the soil^ the 
vast herds of cattle, proper both for labour and food, and a variety 
of other circumstances favourable to colonization and agriculture, 
and reflect withal on the means which presented themselves of a 
vast inland navigation, without lamenting that a country so abund- 
antly gifted and honoured by nature^ should remain in its present 
savage and neglected state."-— Park. 

^^ It is more than probable, as we have now ascertained that a 
water communication may be carried on with so extensive a part of 
the interior of Africa, that a considerable trade will be opened with 
the country through which we have passed. The natives only re* 
quire to know what is wanted of them, and to be shown what they 
will have in return, and much produce which is now lost from 
neglect, will be turned to a considerable account.**— Lander. 

^^The commercial intercourse of Africa, opens an inexhaustible 
source of wealth to the manufacturing interests of Great Britain—* 
to all which the Slave Trade is a physical obstruction." — Gvstatus 

Vasa. ^ 



Our system hitherto has been to aim at obtaining the 
co-operation of European powers, while we have paid 
very little attention to what might be done in Africa 
for the suppression of the Slave Trade. Our efforts in 
that direction have been few, faint, and limited to 
isolated spots, and those by no means well chosen. 
To me it appears that the converse of this policy would 
have offered'greater probabilities of success ; that, while 
no reasonable expectations can be entertained of over- 
turning this gigantic evil through the agency and with 

I 
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the concurrence of the civilized world, there is a well- 
founded hope, amounting almost to a certainty, that 
this may achieved through the medium and with the 
concurrence of Africa herself. If, instead of our ex- 
pensive and fruitless negotiations with Portugal, we 
had been during the last twenty years engaged in 
extending our intercourse with the nations of Africa, 
unfolding to them the capabilities of her soil, and the 
inexhaustible store of wealth which human labour 
might derive from its cultivation, and convincing them 
that the Slave Trade alone debars them from enjoying 
a vastly more affluent supply of our valuable commo- 
dities, and if we had leagued ourselves with them to 
suppress that baneful traffic, which is their enemy even 
more than it is ours, there is reason to believe that 
Africa would not have been what Africa is, in spite of 
all our exertions, one universal den of desolation, 
misery, and crime. 

Why do I despair of winning the hearty co-opera- 
tion of those European powers who now encourage or 
connive at the Slave Trade ? I answer. Because we 
have nothing to offer which will be bribe enough. The 
secret of their resistance is, the 180 per cent, profit 
which attaches to the Slave Trade. This is a tempta- 
tion which we cannot outbid. It has been, and it will 
be, the source of their persevering disregard of the 
claims of humanity, and of their contempt for the 
engagements, however solemn, which they have con- 
tracted with us. 

But why do I entertain a confident persuasion that 
we may obtain the cordial concurrence of the African 
powers? Because the Slave Trade is not their gain, 
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but their loss. It is their rain» because it is capable of 
demonstration, that, but for the Slave Trade, the trade 
of Africa would be increased fifty or a hundred-fold. 
Because Africa now receives in exchange for every- 
thing, both her people and her productions, about one 
million of imports, one-half of which may be goods of 
the worst description, and the other half divided 
between ammunition and ardent spirits. What a 
wretched return is this, for the productions of so vast, 
so fertile, so magnificent a territory! Take the case 
of central Africa ; the insignificance of our trade with it 
is exhibited strikingly by contrasting the whole return 
of Africa with some single article of no great moment 
which enters Great Britain. The feathers received at 
Liverpool from Ireland reach an amount exceeding all 
the productions of central Africa ; the eggs from France 
and Ireland do not fall very short of it; while the 
value of pigs from Ireland into the port of Liverpool 
is three times as great as the whole trade of Great 
Britain in the productions of the soil of central Africa*, 
What an exhibition does this give of the ruin which 
the Slave Trade entails on Africa ! Can it be doubted 
that, with the extinction of that blight, there would 
arise up a commerce which would pour into Africa, 

* Eggs, total amount unknown, but into London, 

Liverpool, and Glasgow, &om France and £. 

Ireland alone 275,000 

Feathers from Ireland to Liverpool (Porter's 

« Progress of Nation," p. 83) . . . 500,000 

Pigs from Ireland to Liverpool (Porter, Ibid.) . 1,488,555 

Total imports, productions of the soil of Centra] 

Africa (Porters Tables, Supplement, No. 6) 456,014 

12 
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European articles of a vastly superior quality, and to a 
vastly superior amount*? 

If it be true that Africa would be enriched, and that 
her population would enjoy, in multiplied abundance, 
those commodities, for the acquisition of which she 
now incurs such intense misery, the one needful thing, 
in order to induce them to unite with us in repressing 
the Slave Trade, is, to convince them that they will gain 
by selling the productive labour of the people, instead 
of the people themselves. 

My first object, then, is to show that Africa has 
within herself the means of obtaining, by fair trade, a 
greater quantity of our goods than she now receives 
from the Slave Trade ; and, secondly, to point out how 
this undoubted truth may be made plain to the African 
nations. I have farther to prove, that Great Britain 
has an interest in the question only inferior to that of 
Africa, and that if we could not be persuaded to sup- 
press the Slave Trade for the fear of God, or in pity 
to man, we ought to do it for the lucre of gain, and 
for our own security. 

The importance of Africa, as a vast field of European 
commerce, though it has been frequently adverted to, 
and its advantages distinctly pointed out, by those who 
have visited that part of the world, has not hitherto 

* The goods- sent to Africa are of the worst description. For 
example, a musket for the African market costs only ^8, at Bir- 
mingham, and invariably bursts when loaded with a charge of good 
powder ; but no mischief from this ensues in Africa, for the ammu- 
nition is as bad as the barrel. The agent of the Colonization 
Society, a member of the Society of Friends, is said to have justified 
himself for having exported to Liberia arms and ammunition, upon 
the strength of his conviction that both were harmless. 
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sufficiently engaged public attention, or led to any 
great practical results. It is, perhaps, not difficult to 
account for the apathy which has been manifested on 
this subject — ^Africa has a bad name: its climate is 
represented as pestilential, and destructive of human 
life; its population as barbarous and ignorant, indolent 
and cruel — ^more addicted to predatory warfare, than to 
the arts of peace ; and its interior as totally inaccessible 
to European enterprise. With the exception of a few 
spots, such as Sierra Leone, Gambia, Senegal, &c., its 
immensely extended line of coast is open to the ravages 
and demoralization of the Slave Trade, and the devas- 
tating incursions of pirates. The difficulties connected 
with the establishment of a legitimate commerce with 
Africa, may be traced principally to this circumstance ; 
and could they be removed, by the destruction of their 
cause, the obstacles arising from climate — the assumed 
character of its people — and the difficulty of access to 
the interior, would be easily overcome. 

A legitimate commerce with Africa would put down 
the Slave Trade, by demonstrating the superior value of 
man as a labourer on the soil, to man as an object of 
merchandize ; and if conducted on wise and equitable 
principles, might be the precursor, or rather the at- 
tendant, of civilization, peace, and Christianity, to the 
unenlightened, wariike, and heathen tribes who now so 
fearfully prey on each other, to supply the Slave 
markets of Brazil, Cuba, and other parts of the New 
World. In this view of the subject, the merchant, the 
philanthropist, the patriot, and the Christian, may 
unite; and should the Government of this country 
lend its powerful influence in organizing a commercial 
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system on just, liberal, and comprehensiye principles, 
-p-^arding the rights of the native on the one hand, 
and securing protection to the honourable trader on 
the other, — a blow would be struck at the nefarious 
traffic in human beings, from which it could not 
recover ; and the richest blessings would be conferred 
on Africa, so long desolated and degraded by its 
intercourse with the basest and most iniquitous part 
of mankind. 

The present condition of Africa, in relation to com- 
merce with the civilized world, is deplorable. The 
whole amount of goods exported from Great Britain 
is considerably within one million sterling per annum, 
including the amount sent to the western coast, — a 
large portion of which is employed in barter for slaves. 
In the year 1835, the declared value of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures exported to Africa was 
917,726i The following are the details, namely :— 

Cape of Good Hope .... 326,921 

Egypt and Ports on the Mediterannean 269,225 

Tripoli, Barbary, and Morocco . . 29,040 

Western coast of Africa . . . 292,540 

It is worthy of remark, that 128,545^. of the latter 
sum was made up of the value of arms and ammu* 
nition, lead and shot, and ardent spirits ! The exports 
of goods from France are extremely small ; those from 
the United States, Brazil, Cuba, &;c., consist almost 
exclusively of articles employed in the Slave Trade. 

It is a melancholy foct, that the total amount of 
ammunition and fire-arms exported from Great Britain 
to the western coast of Africa, during the nine years 
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ending in 18S6» amounted to 739»881/., being one-third 
of the whole trade of the western coast*; and it is highly 
probable that if one-half more of this enormous sum 
were added to it> as the amount of exports from Brazil 
and the Foreign West India colonies, it would be less 
than the whole amount of these murderous articles 
sent thither to be employed in the purchase of slaves ! 
The amount of tobacco and ardent spirits exported 
from this country for the same detestable purpose, in 
1835, was 58,963/. ; this, multiplied by nine, will give 
630,667/. ! I have no means of ascertaining the amount 
of similar articles exported by other powers to continue 
the horrible traffic; but this short view presents a 
dreadful picture of the moral prostration of Africa, — 
of the obstructive power of the Slave Trade to a 
healthy commerce,— of the atrocious means resorted to 
in order to maintain and perpetuate its horrors, — and 
of the very slender sum which can be put down as 

* In 1835, the export of arms and ammu- 
nition from this country to all parts of the £. £. 

world, was 405,573 

Of which direct to Africa . . . 87,929 

To Foreign West Indies, for Africa . 13,065 

To Brazils . . „ . . 29,167 130,161 



275,412 



Showing nearly one-third of the whole quantity to be exported for 
the trade of Africa. 

The Spaniards pay little in goodsj chiefly in dollars, for their 
slaves. 

Havannah traders pay in dollars, mm, and tobacco. 

The coarsest kinds of goods are received in exchange for slaves ; 
but for gold-dust, ivory, &c., the traders will have better articles : 
hence the difference in the quality of the goods employed in the 
Slave Trade and in legitimate commerce. 
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expended in fair and honest trading*. The legitimate 
trade of Africa is, then, next to nothing. 

The imports from Africa into this country, though 
they have, undoubtedly, increased since the year 1820, 
(in 1824, these were 202,288/.tO are still extremely 
limited; and it is observable that they scarcely em- 
brace any articles, the result of the cultivation of the 
soil. Their estimated value, in 1834, was 466,014/.^ 
(exclusive of gold dust, about 400,000/.); they con- 
sisted chiefly of palm oil, teak timber, gums, ivory, 
bees -wax, &c., all extremely valuable, and in great 
demand, but obtained at comparatively little labour 
and cost. 

So small an amount of exports from a country so 
frill of mineral and vegetable wealth, either shows the 
extreme ignorance and indolence of the people, or the 
total want of security both to person and property 

* The declared value of British and Irish produce and mann- 
factnres exported to Asia, Africa, America, and Australia in the year 

1835, was as follows, namely :— 

£. 
Asia 4,751,035 



America 

Australia 

Africa 



. 21,954,062 
699,032 
917,726 

, the value of goods exported to 



From this amount deduct 292^540/, 

Western Africa. It is probable that one-half of this sum must be 

allowed for the exports to Sierra Leone and Gambia, places where 

the Slave Trade does not exist. This view of the African trade will 

show the destructiveness of the slave traffic to fair and legitimate 

commerce. 

The exports to Hayti in the above year amounted to 365,798/. ; 
to the islands in the Pacific, to 699,032/. ; showing of how little 
value, comparatively speaking, the trade between Western Africa 
and this country has hitherto been. 

t See Government Returns. J Vide Porter s Tables. 
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which exist in consequence of the Slave Trade. All 
the authorities which are accessible clearly show that 
the latter is the true cause of the trifling commerce 
between Africa and the civilized world ; and there is 
one remarkable fact which corroborates it, namely, that 
nearly all the legitimate trade which is done with this 
part of the world, is effected through the medium of 
those stations which have been established by -the Bri- 
tish and French governments on its coasts, and in, 
and around which, the trade in slaves has either been 
greatly checked, or has totally disappeared. 

But limited as the commerce of Africa is at present 
with the civilized world, and infamous as one part of 
that commerce has been, it is capable of being indefi- 
nitely increased, and to have a character impressed on 
it, alike honourable to all parties engaged in it. The 
bases upon which I rest this supposition have not been 
hastily adopted. After a deliberate survey of the whole 
subject, and a calm investigation of facts derived from 
various and independent sources, I am decidedly of 
opinion that the proposition can be frilly sustained; 
and that the advantages which would accrue to Africa, 
— ^in the development of her resources, the civilization 
of her people, and the destruction of one of the 
greatest evils which has ever afflicted or disgraced 
mankind, — not less than the benefits which would be 
secured to Great Britain, in opening new markets for 
her produce and commercial enterprise, and in render- 
ing her independent of the United States for cotton, 
and of Russia for tallow and hemp, — ^would be incal- 
culable*. 

* During the three years which followed the abolition of the 
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1. Its geographical position and contiguity to Europe 
claim for it especial attention. The voyage from the 
port of London to Senegal is generally accomplished 
in twenty-five days; to Gambia^ in twenty-eight or 
thirty days ; to Sierra Leone, in thirty to thirty-five 
days ; to Cape Coast Castle, in forty-two to forty-eight 

Slave Trade by this country, the imports from the western coast 
of Africa were, — 

£. 
In 1808. . . . 374,316 

1809. . . . 383,926 

1810. . . . 635,577 

exclusive of gold dust ; giving an annual average of about 425,000^. 

The average annual value of imports from the whole western 
coast of Africa, lying between Cape Blanco and Cape Negro, an 
extent of 4,500 miles, for twenty years prior to 1787, fell short of 
72,000Z. ; and it does not appear that they materially increased 
from that period until 1808. This fact demonstrates thai the 
decrease of the Slave Trade, consequent upon its abolition by Great 
Britain, gave a great impulse to legitimate commerce in western 
Africa. As soon, however, as the Slave Trade began to be covered 
by foreign flags, the imports of African produce into this country 
rapidly diminished ; and, although they have increased since 1824, 
they still do not exceed 450,000/., and the fair trader is liable to 
constant interruptions in those districts where the Slave Trade is 
actively carried on. (Vide Authorities quoted in Appendix to 
« Park's Travels.") 

" If I am asked," says Laird, ** upon what ground I expect a great 
increase of trade, when security of life and property is given to the 
negro, I answer, — 

" 1. Upon the quantity of available ground in the Deltas of the 
great rivers, and in their valleys, extending far beyond the 
famed valleys of the Mississipi, or the Ganges. 

*^ 2. In the immense population at present existing in the interior, 
that has proved its fecundity by standing the annual export 
for centuries of thousands upon thousands of its youth. 

3. On the commercial disposition of the people, and their desire 
for intercourse with Europeans. 

4. On the facility of water-carriage for produce from the re- 
motest regions." 



u 
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days ; to Fernando Po, forty-eight to fifty-three days ; 
to the ports in the Bight of Biafra in fifty to fifty-five 
days ; to the Zaire or Congo, in fifty-five to sixty days, 
respectively. Vessels leaving Bristol or Liverpool for 
the same ports possess an advantage, in point of time, 
of from five to eight days. The voyage is attended 
with little danger, provided common care be used. The 
homeward voyage is of course considerably longer than 
the outward, in consequence of the vessels being 
obliged to take, what is commonly called, the western 
passage, having generally to go as far as 40** west lon- 
gitude. The difference in the length of the voyages, 
outward and homeward, may be stated at from three 
to four weeks. 

The use of steam would, of course, greatly diminish 
the length of the voyage ; and facilitate the operations 
of the trader, until establishments could be formed to 
which the produce required might be conveyed by the 
natives. 

The best season for visiting the Afirican coast is the 
dry season, that is, from December to May. But it may 
be remarked that the line of coast from Cape Palmas 
to Cape St. Paul's is less subject to rains than the 
Windward Coast or the Bights, and may be visited at 
any season. The worst period of the year is from the 
middle of July to the middle of December*. 

* The chief causes of the sickness and mortality on board tradin/j^ 
vessels may be ascribed, first, to climate, second, to OTerwork, and 
especially exposure to the action of the sun while working; and 
third, to drunkenness. This last is the chief cause of mortality. 
One great means of preventing sickness would be, to make it impe- 
rative for all trading-vessels to employ a certain number of natives, 
as is done on board men-of-war. - 
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2. Its natural productions and commercial resources* 
are inexhaustible. From the testimony of merchants 
whose enterprise has, for many years past, led them to^ 
embark capital in the African trade ; and from the 
evidence furnished by the journals of travellers into 
the interior of the country f, we gather that nature has 

* Productions. — ^JmmaZ!».-r-Oxen, sheep, goats, pigs, &c. &c., 
guinea-fowls, common poultry, ducks^ &c. 

Grain, — Maize, rice, Indian com, Guinea com, or millet, 
dowah, &c. 

Fruits. — Oranges, lemons, guavas, pines, citrons, limes, papaws, 
plantains, bananas, &c. &c. 

Moots, — Manioc, igname, batalee, yams, cassada, arrow-root, 
ginger, sweet potato, &c. &c. 

Timber, — ^Teak, ebony, lignum vitae, and forty or fifty other 
species of wood for all purposes. 

Nuts, — Palm nut, shea nut, cocoa nut, cola nut, ground nut, 
castor nut, netta nut, &c. &c. 

Dyes. — Carmine, yellow various shades, blue, orange various 
shades, red, crimson, brown, &c. 

Dt/e «roo<fo.— Cam-wood, bar-wood, &c. &c. 

Gums, — Copal, Senegal, mastic, sudan. Sec. 

Dru^s, — Aloes, cassia, senna, frankincense, Sec. 

Minerals, — Gold, iron, emery, sal-ammoniac, nitre, &c. &c. 

Sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, indigo, tea, tobacco, India rubber, 
bees'-wax, ostrich feathers and skins, ivory, &c. 

Fish, — Of an immense variety, and in great abundance. 

Note. — ^The above is a very imperfect list, but it may serve to 
show, at a glance, some of the riches of Africa. 

t Timbuctoo, the great emporium of trade in central Africa. 

The powerful kingdom of Ga^o^ 400 Arabic miles from Tim- 
buctoo to south-east, abounds with com and cattle. Guber^ to the 
east of Gago, abounds with cattle. Cano^ once the famous Ghana, 
abounds with com, rice, and cattle. Cashna^ Agadez^ fields abound 
with rice, millet, and cotton. Guangara^ south of this, a region 
greatly abounding in gold and aromatics. Balia^ celebrated for its 
fine gold, four months' voyage to Timbuctoo. Boumou^ its capital 
very large, and inhabitants great traders. The country very rich 
and fertile, and produces rice, beans, cotton, hemp, indigo in abund- 
ance, horses, buffaloes, and homed cattle, sheep, goats, camels, &c. 
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scattered her bounties with the most lavish hand; and 
that what is required to make them available to the 
noblest purposes, is a legitimate commerce sustained 
by the Government, and directed by honourable men. 
In the animal kingdom, I find that in addition to the 
wild beasts which infest its forests, and occupy its 
swamps, and whose skins, &c., are valuable as an 
article of commerce, immense herds of cattle, incal- 

Yaoorie produces abundance of rice. The country between H. 
Formosa and Adra afford finest prospect in the world. Inland 
healthy, and climate good. Trees uncommonly large and beautiful, 
cotton of the finest quality amazingly plentiful, and indigo and 
other dye stuffs abundant. The Jahhoos carry on great trade in 
grain between Benin and Lagos, Boossa is a large emporium for 
trade. The place where the people from the sea-coast meet the 
caravans from Barbary to exchange their merchandise. From 
Mourzouk to Darfur, there are numerous powerful, fertile, culti- 
vated, well- wooded, watered, populous, and industrious states. 
Benin, Boumou, Dar Saley, Darfur, Kashna, Houssa, Timbuctoo, 
Sego, Wassenah, and many others, are populous kingdoms, abound- 
ing in metals, minerals, fruits, grain, cattle, &c. 

Attah^ on the Niger, healthy, many natural advantages, will be a 
place of great importance, alluvial soil, &c. The places on the 
banks of the Niger rich in sheep, goats, bullocks, &c. 

Fundah, population 30,000 ; beautiful country. 

Doma, population large and industrious. 

Beeshle and Jacoba, places of great trade. 

Rabba, population 40,000. 

Toto, population immense. 

Alorie (Felatah,) vast herds and flocks. 

Bumbum, thoroughfare for merchants from Houssa, Borgoo, &c., 
to Gonga, vast quantity of land cultivated. 

Gungo (Island), palm-trees in profusion. 

Egga, two miles in length; vast number of canoes. Eggato Bour- 
nou, said to be fifteen days' journey. 

Tschadda, on its banks immense herds of elephants seen, from 60 
to 400 at a time. 

For all these statements I have collected a vast variety of autho- 
rities. They are too long to be quoted, but I shall be always 
ready to produce them. 
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culable in number, range its plains. Hides, therefore, 
to almost any amount, may be obtained ; and well-fed 
beef, of excellent quality and flavour, can be obtained 
at some of our settlements, at from 2d. to 3d* per lb. 
There are also in various districts immense flocks of 
sheep ; but as they are covered with a very coarse wool, 
approaching to hair, and their flesh not very good on 
the coast, it may be said, that though numerous, they 
are not valuable ; their skins, however, might form not 
an unimportant article for export. Goats of a very 
fine and large kind are equally numerous, and sell at a 
lower price than sheep. Their skins are valuable. 
Pigs can be obtained in any numbers ; they are kept 
at several of the coast stations. Domestic poultry, the 
Guinea hen, common fowls, ducks, &;c., are literally 
swarming, especially in the interior, and may be had 
for the most trifling articles in barter both on the coast 
and inland. Fish of all kinds visit the shores and 
rivers in immense shoals, and are easily taken in great 
quantities during the proper season* The mineral 
kingdom has not yet been explored, but enough is 
already known to show that the precious metals abound, 
particularly gold. The gold-dust obtained from the 
beds of some rivers, and otherwise procured, is, com- 
paratively, at present, a large branch of the African 
trade. It is said that gold may be procured in the 
kingdom of Bambouk, which is watered by the Felema, 
which flows into the Senegal, and therefore easily 
accessible, in any quantity. Martin says, (vol. iv., p. 
540,) the main depositories where this metal is traced, 
as it were, to its source, are two mountains, Na Taken 
and Semayla. In the former gold is very abundant, 
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and is found united with earth, iron, or emery. In the 
latter, the gold is imbedded in hard sandstone* Nume- 
rous streams (he adds) flow from these districts, almost 
all of which flow over golden sands. The natives, 
unskilled in mining operations, have penetrated to very 
little depth in these mountains. Park found the mines 
of the Konkadoo hills, which he visited, excessively 
rich, but very badly worked, (chapter on gold, vol. i., 
pp. 454, 465, 524 ; and vol. ii., pp. 73, 76.) The gold 
which forms the staple commodity of the Gold Coast, 
is chiefly brought down from mountains of the interior. 
It is said that the whole soil is impregnated with gold- 
dust, and that small quantities are obtained even in the 
town of Cape Coast. There are said to be mines 
within twenty or thirty miles of the shore, but that the 
natives are very jealous of allowing Europeans to see 
them. Dupuis and Bowditch speak of the ** solid 
lumps of rock gold" which ornament the persons of the 
cabooceers in the court of the king of Ashantee, at 
Coomassy. Dupuis, on the authority of some Moham- 
medans, says that a great deal of gold comes from 
Gaman, and that it is the richest in Africa. Gold is 
said to be discovered in a plain near Houssa; and 
another writer, (Jackson, p. 261,) quoting the autho- 
rity of Vasco de Gama, states, " The immense quantity 
of gold-dust and gold bars that would be brought from 
Timbuctoo, Wangara, Gano, and other countries, in 
exchange for merchandise, would be incalculable, and 
has, perhaps, never been contemplated by Europeans." 
Iron is found in Western Africa. The ore from 
Sierra Leone is particularly rich, yielding seventy-nine 
per cent., according to MacCormack, and said to be 
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well-adapted to making steel. The iron brought from 
Upper Senegal, by MoUien, was found to be of a very 
good quality. Berthier found it to resemble Catalonian. 
Iron is found also near Timbuctoo, and is manufactured 
by the Arabs. The discovery of this important metal 
in Africa, is of the utmost consequence to its future 
prosperity ; and will greatly facilitate the accomplishr 
ment of the object contemplated. Sal ammoniac is 
found in abundance in Dagwumba, and is sold cheap 
in the Ashantee market; nitre, emery, and trona, a 
species of alkali, found on the border of the desert. 
I might greatly enlarge this list> from the writings of 
travellers, who have already visited the country, but it 
will be long before its mineral wealth will be adequately 
known. 

It is not, however, to the mineral treasures of Africa 
that we chiefly look : we regard the productions of the 
soil as of infinitely more value, especially those which 
require industry and skill in their culture. We look 
to the forests, and the plains, and the valleys, which it 
would take centuries to exhaust of their fertility and 
products. The woods of this continent are extremely 
valuable. Travellers enumerate not less than forty 
species of hard, soft, and beautifril timber, which grow 
in vast abundance, and are easily obtained; such as 
teak, ebony, lignum vitse, rosewood, &c. Of dye-woods 
there are also abundance, 3rielding carmine, crimson, 
red, brown, brilliant yellow, and the various shades 
from yellow to orange, and a fine blue. Of gums there 
are Copal, Senegal, Mastic, and Sudan, or Turkey gum, 
to be obtained in large quantities. Of nuts, which are 
beginning to form a new and important article of trade. 
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there are the palm nut^ the shea nut» the cola nut, the 
ground nut, the castor nut, the nitta nut, and the cocoa 
nut. The palm tree grows most luxuriantly, and incal- 
culable quantities of its produce are allowed to rot on 
the ground for want of gathering ; yet it is now the 
most important branch of our commerce with Africa, 
and may be increased to any extent. The oil expressed 
from its nut, is used in the manufacture of soap and 
candles, and in lubricating machinery. The shea, or 
butter nut*, is scarcely less valuable than the palm nut; 
Some travellers inform their readers that it is an ex- 
cellent substitute for butter, and can be appropriated to 
the same uses, with the palm oil. It is a remarkable 
&ct, in the natural history of these trees, that imme- 
diately where the one ceases to yield its fruit, the other 
flourishes abundantly. The ground nutf is becoming 
also a valuable article of commerce ; and these, with 
the other nuts mentioned, yield a rich supply of oil and 
oil-cake for the use of cattle. The value of the castor 
nut, as an article of medicine, need not be particularly 
adverted to. The roots which grow in Africa require 

* The butter is prepared by boiling, and besides the advantage of 
keeping a whole year without salt, it is " whiter, firmer, and to my 
palate," says Park, " of a richer flavour than the best butter I ever 
tasted made of cow's milk." The shea tree which produces it, is said 
to extend over a large part of the continent, from Jaloof to Gaboon. 

t The ground nut yields a pure golden-coloured oil, of a pleasant 
taste, and has been sold here at 56/. per tun. From 750 to 1000 
tuns are produced on the Gambia; but these nuts appear plentiful 
along the whole coast, are often mentioned by Park, and were no- 
ticed by Denham, as very abundant near the lake Tchad. It grows 
in a soil too light and sandy for com— its stalks afford fodder for 
cattle — it sells at six shillings per gallon, and is as good as sperm 
oil. The castor nut also grows wild in great abundance on the banks 
of the Gambia, and elsewhere. 
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but little attention in their cultivation : among otljiers, 
there are the follov^ing — ^The manioc, yams, cassada, 
sweet potatoes^ arrow root, and ginger ; the two latter 
are exportable, and the former yield a large amount 
of healthfiil and nutritious food. The fruits are 
oranges, lemons, citrons, limes, pines, guavas, tama- 
rinds, paw-paws, plantains, and bananas; the latter 
fruits yield an abundance of nutritious matter, and are 
much liJied by the natives and by Europeans*. Ta- 
marinds are exportable. Of grain, there is the maize, 
rice, Indian corn, Guinea corn, or millet, dowah, &c. 
The quantities of these can be raised to any extent ; 
and be limited only by demand. I am informed that 
Madeira wholly depends on the maize raised in Africa, 
and that the rice produced there, when properly dried 
and prepared, is equal to that grown in South Caro- 
lina. Of drugs, there are aloes, cassia, senna, frankin^ 
cense, cardamoms, and grains of paradise, or Malagetta 
pepper. Of the miscellaneous products, which are in 
great demand in this country, may be enumerated ivory, 
bees'-wax, and caoutchouc, or India-rubber. The 
former of these articles will, of course, suffer a gradual 
diminution as the forests are cut down, the swamps 
drained, and the plains cultivated ; but of the latter, 
scarcely any diminution need be apprehended. The 
bees'-wax of Africa is in great repute, and can be had 

* *' Nothing can he more delightful than a stroll along the 
borders of the beautiful fields — winding occasionally along almost 
impervious clusters of young palms, whose spreading branches ex- 
cluded every ray of the scorching sun — then opening suddenly on 
an immense rice-field of the most delicate pea -green, skirted by the 
beautiful broad-leaved plantain and banana, literally groaning under 
the immense masses of their golden fruit/' — Missionary/ Register^ 
1836, p. 360. 
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in any quantity ; and the great price freely given for 
India-rubber, is a sufficient inducement to lead the 
African to pay more attention to its collection. Among 
the indigenous productions of Africa, I have not yet 
mentioned the sugar cane, cofiee, cotton, tea, and 
indigo. There can be no doubt, that Afijca might be- 
come the emporium of the world for most, if not all, 
of these articles. At present, the African scarcely 
knows the value of any of them, if we except those 
who reside in the neighbourhood of the European set- 
tlements. I am happy to learn that above 10,000 lbs. 
of African coffee was imported into this country last 
year* — that its quality was excellent; and that it 
fetched a good prica Of cotton I shall say more 
hereafter. 

The encouragement of the nut-trade in Africa, and 
of the growth of hemp, is of great importance, when it 
is considered how greatly dependant this country is on 
the Russian market for a supply of tallow and hemp. 

Tobacco and indigo may be grown to any extent on 
the western coast of Africa ; and if care be taken in 
their culture and cleaning, they will rival that produced 
in any part of the world. 

3. Its rich alluvial deltas, and extensive and fertile 
plains, present a boundless field for cultivation. 

Fifty miles to the leeward of the colony (Sierra 
Leone) is a vast extent of fertile ground, forming the 
delta of the Seeong Boom, Kitiam and Gallinas rivers. 

* Coffee imported in Great Britain from Africa 

In 1828 .... 16,657 lbs. 
In 1829 .... 8,093 „ 

In 1835 .... 10,510 „ 

K2 
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This ground may contdn from 1000 to 1600 square 
miles of the richest alluvial soil« capable of growing 
all tropical produce. According to Mr. M^ormack, 
this delta would grow rice enough for the supply of 
the whole West Indies. At present it produces nothing 
but the finest description of Slaves (Laird)*. 

From Cape St. Paul to Cameroons, and from thence 
to Cape Lopez, extends the richest country that ima- 
gination can conceive. Within this space from forty 
to fifty rivers of all sizes discharge their waters into 
the ocean, forming vast flats of alluvial soil, to the 
extent of 180,000 square miles. From this ground 
at present the greatest amount of our imports from 
Western Africa is produced, and to it and the banks 
of the rivers that flow through it, do I look for the 
greatest and most certain increase of trade. It is a 
curious feature in the geography of Africa, that so 
many of its great navigable rivers converge upon this 
point (Laird)- The extent to which the Slave Trade 
is carried on in the rivers alluded to is immense, and 
offers the greatest possible obstruction to the fair 
trader. 

With few inconsiderable exceptions, the whole line 
of coast in Western Africa, accessible to trading vessels, 
presents immense tracts of land, of the most fertile 
character, which only require the hand of industry and 
commercial enterprise to turn them into inexhaustible 
mines of wealth. 

* There is another large delta, formed by the rivers Nunez, Rio 
Grande, and Bio Pongo. It is described as very extensive and 
fertile. The Isles de Loss command the mouths of these rivers^ 
The Bio Nunez runs parallel with the Gambia. 
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But it is not to the coast alone that the commercial 
man may look for the results of his enterprise. The 
interior is represented as equally fertile with the coast ; 
and it is the opinion of the most recent travellers, as 
well as of those who preceded them, that if the labourer 
were allowed to cultivate the soil in security, the list 
of productions would embrace all the marketable com- 
modities imported from the East and West Indies. 

Between Kacunda and Egga, both large towns on 
the Niger, the country is described as very fertile, and 
from Egga to Rabbah, where the river is 3000 yards 
wide, the right bank is represented to consist of exten- 
sive tracts of cultivated land, with rich and beautiful 
plains stretching as far as the eye could reach (Laird). 
The country does not deteriorate as the river ascends. 
We have the testimony of Park corroborated by Den- 
ham and Clapperton, in support of this statement, and 
their remarks embrace both sides of the river* The 
country surrounding Cape Palmas, the Gambia, the 
Senegal, the Shary, the Congo, present to the eye of 
the traveller unlimited tracts of the most fertile portion 
of the earth. 

It is observed by Brown, in his botanical appendix 
to " Tuckey's Voyage," that from the river Senegal, in 
about 16° north latitude, to the Congo, in upwards of 
6"* south latitude, there is a remarkable uniformity in 
the vegetation of Western Africa — a fact which gives 
us promise of extending to any amount our commerce 
in such vegetable productions as have already obtained 
a sale in Europe or America. Thus a tree which cha- 
racterizes nearly the whole range of coast, is the Elais 
Guineensis, or oil palm, one of the most valuable to 
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commerce. This grows in the greatest abundance in 
the delta of the Niger. There "the palm-nut now 
rots on the ground unheeded and neglected," over an 
extent oi surface equal to the whole of Ireland. 

The soil of Africa produces indigenously nearly all 
the useful plants which are common to other tropical 
countries, and some of them in greater perfection than 
they are to be found elsewhere. 

Its mighty rivers and their tributary streams, navi- 
gable to immense distances from the coast, and com- 
municating with the nations of the interior, present 
unlimited facilities for commercial intercourse. 

The number and situation of the navigable rivers on 
the western coast of Africa have often been the subject 
of remark by those who have visited them, and parti- 
cularly as affording the noblest means for extending 
the commerce of this country to the millions who dwell 
on their banks, or occupy the cities and towns in the 
interior. Along the coast, commencing at the southern 
point of the Bight of Biafra, and embracing the coast 
of Calabar^ the Slave Coast, the Gold Coasts the Ivory 
Coast, the Grain Coast, the Pepper Coast, the coast of 
Sierra Leone^ and thence northwards to the Senegal, 
there cannot be less than ninety or one hundred rivers, 
many of them navigable, and two of them rivalling in 
their volume of water and extent the splendid rivers of 
North America. It is ascertained that a Prench steam 
vessel plies 900 miles up the Senegal, and that the 
Faleme, which flows into it eight leagues below Galam, 
is navigable in the rainy season for vessels of sixty tons 
burthen. The Faleme runs through the golden land of 
Bambouk, whence the French traders obtain consider- 
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able quantities of that precious metal. The Gambia 
is a noble river. It is about eleven miles wide at its 
mouth, and about four opposite Bathurst. How far it 
extends into the interior is unknown ; it is said, how- 
ever, that it has been ascended for several hundred 
miles. It is navigable for ships of almost any size for 
200 miles. Vessels from 100 to 150 tons, and draw- 
ing eight feet water, can, according to the authority of 
the Rev. Mr, Cox, American missionary, ascend the 
river still further. It is also asserted, that from the 
upper part of this river the Senegal can be reached in 
one day and a half, and the Niger in two or three days. 
The Niger offers an uninterrupted passage to our steam- 
boats for 560 miles inland ; and there is every probability 
that, with the exception perhaps of one or two portages, 
water carriage might be gained to a length of 2500 miles 
further ; and also that the Tchadda, which falls into the 
.Niger, would open up a ready communication with all 
the nations inhabiting the unknown countries between 
the Niger and the Nile. It would be impossible to enu- 
merate the powerful kingdoms in central Africa, which 
can be reached by the Niger and its tributary streams ; 
but they are represented by various travellers as abound- 
ing with the elements of commerce, populous, rich in 
grain, fruits, cattle, and minerals, and as easy of access. 
In addition to the mighty rivers above referred to, 
it has been ascertained that, from Bio Lagos to the 
river Elrei, no fewer than twenty streams enter the 
ocean, several of surprising magnitude, and navigable 
for ships (M'Queen); and that all the streams which 
fall into the sea from Rio Formosa to Old Calabar in- 
clusive are connected together by intermediate streams. 
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at SO great distance from the sea, and so may be said 
to be the mouths of the Niger (Leonard). 

Its industrial resources is another feature demanding 
serious attention. By these I mean not merely its 
extreme fertility, and capabilities for the most extended 
cultiyation and commerce, but the activity and en- 
terprise of its people. On the coast there is a belt 
of slave-trading chiefs, who, at present, find it more 
profitable to supply the slave-markets than to conduct 
a legitimate commerce. Little business can be done 
when there are any slavers at their stations, — ^indeed, 
the £siir traders are always compelled to wait until the 
human cargoes are completed. These chiefs not only 
obstruct the fair trader on the coast, but as much as 
possible prevent his access to the interior. Insecurity, 
demoralization, and degradation are the results ; but as 
you recede from the coast, and ascend the rivers, com- 
paratiye civilteation exists, industry becomes apparent, 
and no inconsiderable skill in many useful arts, is con- 
spicuous. All travellers have observed the superior 
cultivation, and comparatively dense population of the 
inland regions. Laird, in ascending the Niger, writes^ 
" Both banks of the river are thickly studded vnth 
towns and villages ; I could count seven from the place 
where we lay aground; and between Eboe and the 
confluence of the rivers there cannot be less than forty, 
generally occurring every two or three miles. The prin- 
cipal towns are Attah and Addakudda ; and averaging 
the inhabitants at 1000, will, I think, very nearly give 
the population of the banks." * * * « The general 
character of the people is much superior to that of the 
swampy country between them and the coast. They 
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are shrewd, intelligent, and quick in tbeir perception, 
milder in their disposition, and more peaceable in their 
habits." Oldfield says that, from the great number of 
towns they passed, he is inclined to suppose that the 
population must be very dense indeed. No sooner 
does the traveller approach one town, than he discovers 
three or four, and sometimes five others. Park speaks 
of the ^' hills cultivated to the very summit, and the 
surplus grain already employed in purchasing luxuries 
from native traders." Laing speaks with delight of 
" the extensive meadows, clothed in verdure, and the 
fields from which the springing rice and ground nuts 
were sending forth their green shoots, not inferior in 
beauty and health to the corn-fields of England, inter- 
spersed here and there with a patch of ground studded 
with palm-trees." Tuckey reports a similar improve- 
ment in the fiice of the country at some distance up 
the Congo, where he found towns and villages follow- 
ing each other in rapid succession. Ashmun, writing 
from Liberia, says, " An excursion of one of our people 
into the country, to the distance of about 140 miles, 
has led to a discovery of the populousness and compa- 
rative civilization of this district of Africa, never till 
within a few months even conjectured by myself. We 
are situated within fifty leagues of a country, in which 
a highly improved agriculture prevails : where the horse 
is a common domestic animal, where extensive tracts 
of land are cleared and enclosed, where every article 
absolutely necessary to comfortable life is produced by 
the soil, or manufactured by the skill and industry of 
the inhabitants ; where the Arabic is used as a written 
language in the ordinary commerce of life, where regular 
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and abundant markets and &irs are kept» and where a 
degree of intelligence and practical refinement distin- 
guishes the inhabitants^ little compatible with the per- 
sonal qualities attached in the current notions of the 
age, to the people of Guinea." 

The wants of the people in Africa, any more than 
their industry and enterprise, must not be judged by 
what is observable on the coast. The Moors, who have 
preceded us in the interior, have imparted more know- 
ledge than we may suppose of commercial transactions. 

Captain Clapperton told Mr. Hamilton that he could 
have negotiated a bill on the Treasury of London, at 
Sockatoo. The Moors have introduced the use of 
the Arabic in mercantile affairs ; and that language is 
nearly as useful in Africa as the French language is in 
Europe. At Timbuctoo, Mr. Willis, our consul at 
Senegambia, states, that in the warehouses of that 
populous city are accumulated the manufactures of 
India and Europe, and that the immense population of 
the banks of the Niger are thence supplied. Between 
Mushgrelia and Houssa, it is reported that there are 
more boats employed on the river, than between Rosetta 
and Cairo ; that the fields of that country were enclosed 
and irrigated by canals and water-wheels, — a demon- 
strative proof of the activity, industry, and civilization 
of the people." 

" Thirty years' experience," says Mr. Johnston, " of 
the natives, derived from living amongst them for the 
whole of that period, leaves a strong impression on my 
mind that with due encouragement they would readily 
be led to the cultivation of the soil, which I think in most 
places capable of growing anything." Laing observes. 
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** As to the character of the inhabitants, I can only state, 
that if there is one characteristic that distinguishes 
an AfKcan from other uncivilized people, it is his love 
of, and eagerness for, traffic: men, women, and chil- 
dren trade in all directions. They have regular market- 
places where they bring the produce of their fields, 
their manufactures, their ivory, and everything they can 
sell." * ♦ * " At the Iccory-Market I have seen upwards 
of one hundred large canoes, each holding from ten to 
forty men, all trading peaceably together." The indus- 
trious inhabitants of the Grain Coast supply Sierra Leone 
and Liberia with the greatest portion of their food. 

Other testimonies might be added to show that the 
African is not wanting in those qualities which accom- 
pany civilization, and that he only requires a right 
direction to be given to his industry and intelligence 
to qualify him for intercourse with the more refined 
European. 

The eagerness with which the Timmanees entered 
into the laborious and fatiguing work of cutting, squar- 
ing, and floating to the trading stations, the immense 
bodies of heavy teak timber exported from Sierra 
Leone, is a convincing proof of their readiness to 
engage in any employment where they can get a 
reward, however small, for their labour. It is well 
known that during the time the timber trade was in 
activity, several native towns were formed on the banks 
of the river, and many natives came from a distance in 
the country to engage in it. Timber was cut at the 
termination of the largest creeks at Port Logo, and 
even so far as Rokou, and floated down to Tombo, 
Banee Island, and Tasoo. (Laing*.) 

• " Twenty years ago," says Laird, " African timber was unknown 
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The Kroo-men inhabit Cape Palmas. They are 
a most extraordinary race of men. They neither sell, 
nor allow themselves to be made slaves. These men 
leave their homes young, and work on board the 
trading vessels on the coast, or at Sierra Leone. Their 
attachment to their country is great, nor will they 
engage themselves for more than three years. "To 
my mind," says Laird, " these men appear destined by 
Providence to be the means of enabling Europeans 
to penetrate into the remotest parts of Africa by 
water. They are patient, enduring, faithful, easily 
kept in order, and brave to rashness when led by white 
men. Any number may be got at wages from two to 
four dollars per month." 

We thus find that little difficulty exists in procuring 
either labourers or seamen in Africa. 

From the foregoing remarks it is quite clear that 
the present commercial intercourse between this coun- 
try and Africa is extremely limited; that the chief 
obstacle to its extension is the prevalence of the Slave 
Trade*; that where a legitimate commerce has been 

in the English market. There are now from 13,000 to 15,000 
loads annually imported. In 1832 Mr. Forster stated the impor- 
tation as high as * from 15,000 to 20,000 loads, giving employment 
to 20,000 tons of shipping annually.' From 3,000 to 4,000 loads 
of red teak wood are exported annually from the Gambia." 

* The imports of palm-oil have diminished during the last three 
years, as may be seen by the following returns, viz.— 

Cwts. 

1834 . . . 269,907 

1835 . . . 234,882 

1836 . . . 236,195 

1837 . . . 201,906 

This diminution has arisen, not in consequence of a decrease in the 
demand for the article, but on account of the extension of the Slave 
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established that detestable traffic has been put down ; 
and that it might be indefinitely increased under the 
fostering and protective care of the British government. 
The grounds on which this supposition rests are the 
number and situation of its navigable rivers ; its rich 
alluvial deltas, and extensive and fertile plains; its 
immense forests; its wide range of natural produc- 
tions ; its swarming, active, and enterprising popula- 
tion ; its contiguity to Europe, and the demand of its 
people for the manufactures of this country. 

In speculating on African commerce, it should be 
borne in mind that we have to deal with nations who 
are not only ignorant and uncivilized, but corrupted and 
deteriorated by the Slave Trade, and intercourse with 
the worst class of Europeans. There will, therefore. 

Trade on the coast, and the increased difficulty of procuring a 
supply. 

"The industry of the natives, in a great degree, is stifled by the 
Slave Trade ; and, though a good deal of oil is prepared and sold, 
the English traders, loading at the mouth of the river, are often 
interrupted, and obliged to wait, to the loss of profit and the ruin 
of the crews' health, while a smuggling slaver takes all hands on 
the coast to complete her cargo." — Laird. 

" When there is a demand for slaves the natives abandon every 
other employment ; and the consequence is, that the British vessels 
trading on the coast are lying idle for want of trade." 

" In consequence of the great demand for slaves, the natives here 
and in the interior abandon cultivation, the trees go to destruction, 
and no young trees are planted." — Extracts from recent Letters. 

By the latest intelligence we are informed '' that at one place in 
Africa where a very considerable quantity of palm-oil has been 
annually supplied to the ships of our merchants, the Spanish and 
Portuguese have latterly so much increased the Slave Trade, that 
the cultivation of the palm-trees, which was giving occupation to 
thousands, has not only become neglected, but the native chiefs 
have been incited to blind revenge against British influence, and 
have set fire to and destroyed 30,000 palm-trees." 
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be difficulties and obstructions to overcome before a 
clear field for honest commerce can be obtained. In 
the present state of the people we can hardly look to 
obtain from them articles which depend on an exten- 
sive cultivation of the soil, so as to compete with the 
productions of civilized nations. It is probable that 
in commencing an extensive intercourse with Africa 
there will be at first a considerable outlay of money 
without an immediate return; but from whatever 
source this may be obtained, it should be considered 
as a gift to Africa. It will ultimately be repaid a 
thousand-fold. 

The articles desired by the Africans in return for the 
produce of their country are too many to enumerate. 
Lists of them are given by almost every traveller. It 
may, therefore, suffice to observe, that they are nearly 
all the produce or manufactures of our island, or of 
our colonies ; and it is an important consideration, that 
we may obtain the treasures of the richest portion of 
the world, by direct barter of our own commodities, 
and that while we cheapen luxuries at home, we also 
increase the means of obtaining them, by giving in- 
creased employment to our productive classes. 

The extension of a legitimate commerce, and with it 
the blessings of civilization and religion, is worthy the 
most strenuous exertions of the philanthropist, whilst 
to the mercantile and general interests of this country, 
it is of the highest importance. Africa- presents an 
almost boundless tract of country, teeming with inha- 
bitants who admire, and are desirous of possessing, our 
manufactures. There is no limit to the demand, ex-^ 
cept their want of articles to give us in return. They 
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must be brought to avail thetoiselves of their own 
resources. Settlements must be formed upon their 
shores, particularly at the mouths of their large rivers, 
and well-selected points inland, where protection can 
be alSbrded to those who are willing to settle there, and 
who would find it their interest to promote and encou- 
rage the industry of the people*. 

Attempts have already been made to form cotton 
plantations, and the article produced is found to be of 
a very useful and valuable description. Perseverance 
in these eflPorts is alone required to accomplish the ob- 
ject in view, and when once accomplished, the import- 
ance to this country will be incalculable. The trade 
in palm oil is capable of immense extension, and the 
article is every year becoming more important and in 
extensive use. In exchange for these and many other 
valuable articles, British manufactures would be taken, 
and British ships find a profitable employment in the 
conveyance of them. 

It so happens, that a considerable proportion of the 
goods which best suit the taste of the natives of Africa, 
consist of fabrics to which power-looms cannot be 
applied with any advantage. Any extension, then, of 
the trade to Africa, will have this most important addi- 
tional advantage, that it will cause a corresponding 
increase in the demand for the labour of a class of indi- 

* To explore central Africa to its deepest recesses, we require 
only two great stations — ^First, an insular one, near the great 
estuarj of the Niger, and another in the interior. With these, we 
command the whole trade of northern Africa, from the source of 
the Senegal to Darfur ; and from Boumou to Benin. A third sta- 
tion on the Ilio Lagos would give us the command of the trade 
into the recesses of Kong Mountains. 

Isle de Loss, well situated for trade. 

Fernando Po, of the greatest importance. 
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viduals who have lately been truly represented as 
suflfering greater privations than any other set of work- 
men connected with the cotton trade*. 

If Africa is to be made subservient to the views of 
Europe, let her have an interest in her own labour, and 
that interest will be the strongest and best security for 
her friendship. Show her the advantages of industry, 
and will she deviate so far from the usual motives which 
actuate mankind, as not to cultivate such a connexion in 
order to improve her own condition ? There is but one 
system which can secure her friendship and her social 
intercourse, and that is — an equitable use of her and 
our rights : for we must not take all and give nothing. 
On such principles as these, the African may be asso- 
ciated advantageously with Europeans — ^become civi- 
lized — subservient to moral restraint, and religious 
influence. 

The first object of our intercourse with Africa should 
be, not so much to obtain a remunerating trade, as to 
repair iu some measure the evil that the civilized world 
has inflicted on her, by conveying Christianity, instruc- 
tion, and the useful arts to her sons. The two objects 
will eventually, if carried on in a right manner, be 
found perfectly compatible ; for it is reasonable to seek 
in legitimate commerce a direct antidote to the nefa- 
rious traffic, which has so long desolated and de- 
graded her. 

* There can be but little doubt that European traders could un- 
dersell the Moorish merchants, who possess a great portion of the 
African trade in the interior. 

It is the policy of the Moors and Arabs to keep Christians from 
penetrating into the interior of Africa. They want a monopoly of 
all the trade carried on there. To take possession of the Niger, 
therefore, would break up that monopoly. 
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We have thus shown the vast variety and importance 
of the productions which Africa is capable of yielding ; 
we have already shown, that, notwithstanding the bounty 
of nature, the commerce of Africa is most insignificant. 
Truly may we say, with Burke, " To deal and traffic — 
not in the labour of men — but in men themselves, 
is to devour the root, instead of enjoying the fruit, of 
human diligence." 

Suggestions* 

Having proved the enormous magnitude of the 
Slave Trade ; the horrors and the waste of life atten- 
dant upon it ; the utter failure of our efforts to sup- 
press it ; and the probability, I might almost say, the 
certainty, that efforts resting upon the same principle 
cannot succeed ; having shown that the legitimate trade 
with Africa is almost as nothing compared with the 
boundless field of commerce which that country, 
purged of the Slave Trade, would unfold to the civi- 
lized world ; I have arrived at the conclusion that it is 
chiefly to the extension of agriculture and commerce 
that we must look, with any reasonable hope of success, 
for the suppression of the African Slave Trade. 

I by no means desire that we should reduce our 
maritime force employed in that branch of the service, 
or relax in our efforts to bring all Christian and civi- 
lized powers into one grand confederacy for the over- 
throw of this gigantic evil. All that can be accom- 
plished in this way will be in furtherance of our pur- 
pose: it will tend to increase the hazard and the 
expense consequent on the traffic, and, by reducing the 
profits, will lessen the temptation. 
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I cannot but indalge the hope, that as information 
is circulated, we shall experience more support than we 
have hitherto received from other powers. France has 
taken one important step. A few years ago, her flag 
covered the villains of all nations. Already, as a 
nation, she has renounced the trade, though I appre- 
hend it is still carried on clandestinely in some of her 
colonies. I do not despair that she may be prevailed 
upon to lend us her full co-operation. 

With respect to the United States, discouraging as 
it is, to remember her declaration, " that under no con- 
dition, in no form, and with no restrictions, will the 
United States enter into any convention or treaty, or 
make any combined eflforts of any sort or kind, for 
the suppression of the traffic;" and still more dis- 
couraging as is the fact that a single British cruiser, in 
a single year, has captured, I believe, more slaves than 
the whole American navy has done within the last 
thirty years ; still I cannot bring myself to think that 
the American population will for ever remain inactive 
on the subject. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in prevailing upon 
Russia, and the great northern powers, to lend their 
assistance. 

The principle I assume then is, that the Slave Trade 
is to be suppressed through the agency of legitimate 
commerce ; and I apprehend that it is not necessary 
for us to go farther than to afford security, and a sense 
of security, to the fair trader, whether civilized or 
native ; with this alone, legitimate traffic will spring up 
and thrive of itself. It wants no more than leave to 
grow. Nothing short of so monstrous an evil as the 
Slave Trade could have kept it down. 
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Limiting ourselves, then, to the single purpose of 
affording security and protection to innocent traffic, let 
us inquire what is necessary in order to effect this 
object. 

It has been already shown that the interior of Africa 
is the great field where human beings are hunted down 
and captured. Our first endeavour must be to strike 
at the root of the evil, and it appears that certain cir- 
cumstances, recently made known to us for the first 
time, oflfer the means of rescuing, at least, a portion of 
Africa from the Slave Trade. Hitherto Africa has 
been held to be nearly impenetrable. Most of the 
adventurous travellers who have visited the country 
have there found a grave ; and no one has dreamt of 
sending a cargo of goods, with a guard to protect 
them, into the heart of Africa. 

But we now know, for the first time, that a mighty 
river which discharges itself into the Bight of Benin, 
by upwards of twenty mouths, is navigable with little 
interruption from thence nearly to its source, a distance 
of more than 2600 miles. We also learn from the 
travellers who have navigated the Niger, that there are 
many tributary streams, some of which, especially the 
Tschadda, or Shary, are equally navigable, and afford 
every facility for intercourse with the numerous nations 
and tribes who inhabit the countries in their vicinity. 

Mungo Park, in his last jouniey (1805,) embarked 
on the Niger at Bammakoo, about 300 miles from its 
source. In his narrative he says, " Having gained the 
summit of the ridge which separates the Niger from 
the remote branches of the Senegal, I went on a little 
before, and coming to the brow of the hill, I once more 

L 2 
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saw the Niger rolling it8 immense stream along the 
plain." And ho tells us it is larger " even here, than 
either the Senegal or the Gambia, and full an English 
mile over." When preparing for his subsequent em- 
barkation on the Niger, he says, " the best wood for 
boat-building is near Kaukareo, on a large navigable 
branch of the Niger." Park descended the river to 
Boossa, where most unfortunately he was killed. 

In 1830, Lander, who had accompanied the enter- 
prising Clapperton in his last journey to Houssa, was 
sent out by the British Government to explore the 
Niger. He succeeded in reaching Boossa by a land 
route; there he embarked on the river, and after a 
voyage of about 560 miles, reached the Bight of 
Benin, and thus solved the interesting problem which 
had so long exercised the talents and ingenuity of 
modem geographers. 

Messrs. Laird and Oldfield, by the aid of steam- 
vessels, went up the Niger from the Bight of Benin, in 
1832, and their journals contain much valuable infor- 
mation as to that river and its tributary the Tschadda* 
The latter, at the point of confluence, is represented to 
be four miles broad ; and the country on the banks of 
both rivers is described to be most fertile, very popu- 
lous, and, wherever there is any security from the atro- 
cities of the Slave Trade, highly cultivated. 

Mr. Oldfield ascended the Niger to the town of 
Babbah, and he explored the Tschadda for about 100 
miles from its confluence with the Niger at Adda- 
cuddah. 

They also inform us that much trade is carried on 
by the natives by means of these rivers, and the market 
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towns of Eboe, Iccory, Iddah, Egga, Rabbab, and Fun- 
dab, proved to tbese travellers how great were the 
facilities for trade and commerce with the interior, 
afforded by the Niger and Tschadda. 

It is to be regretted that so little of the Tschadda 
has been explored, Mr. Oldfield was informed that 
its course lay through the heart of Africa, that there 
were many large towns on its banks, that much trade 
was carried on by it, and that it flowed in a navigable 
stream from Lake Tschad, an " inland sea," described 
by Denham and Clapperton as expanding over a surfiice 
of 10,000 square miles, and containing many fine 
islands, with the flourishing empires of Bomou, Thanem, 
and Begharmi, on its shores ; and Laird, in mentioning 
the Tschadda, says, " By it, a communication would be 
opened with all the nations inhabiting the unknown 
countries between the Niger and the Nile." 

Which of the two conjectures shall be found the 
true one, cannot be decided from our present informa- 
tion. In either way, a vast continent would be laid 
open to commercial enterprise. 

And that the inhabitants of the interior are most 
anxious for legitimate trade, all modem travellers are 
agreed. Laird has briefly but emphatically said, " Eu- 
ropean traders are received with open arms by all the 
inhabitants of the interior." And in another part of 
his journal he says*: "I fearlessly assert that there are 
no people on the face of the globe more desirous and 
capable of trading than the present race of Africans, 
with all their disadvantages." 

The Sierra Leone Commissioners, in their annual 

* Vol. ii. p. 363. 
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report of date let of January, 1838, Inform us, "that 
the Foulahs have been induced by the fair traders of 
the river Nunez to bring down for sale to them a 
quantity of coffee of a very superior quality, the pro- 
duce of the forests of their own country." 

Mr. Becroft, who had previously been a number of 
years at Fernando Po as a merchant, went up the 
Niger last year in the steam-boat which had carried 
Laird as far as the confluence with the Tschadda, about 
200 miles from the sea. He has stated, that he found 
the people above Eboe far superior to those lower 
down the river, in all respects. They appeared to be 
inoffensive, industrious, and very eager for trade. Had 
he made another trip to Addah Cuddah, as he intended, 
he believes he would have got double the quantity of 
goods which he procured on the first visit. 

Having, therefore, obtained a highway into the inte- 
rior of Africa, and a complete power to enable us to 
use it, all that seems necessary to provide for the intro- 
duction of our trade into that country is, that we 
should possess trading stations on the banks of the 
Niger, which should be so placed as to command the 
stream, and of sufficient strength to resist any sudden 
inroad of the Slave Trader, where our vessels may find 
shelter, and where their cai^oes might be safely depo- 
sited. 

The first practical proposition, then, which I have to 
offer is, that the British government should, without 
loss of time, take measures for acquiring posts on the 
Niger. 

It will, most probably, be difficult to gain the con- 

• 

currence of the chiefs on the coast. They derive a 
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two'fold adyantage from the trade in Slaves. The 
goods they take from Europeans yield a considerable 
profit when sold by them to the natives; while the 
Slaves they receive in return for these goods yield a 
profit : still more considerable when sold to the Slave 
Captain. 

We must, then, expect great opposition from the 
chiefs on the coast. Indeed it appears from the jour- 
nals of all travellers in Africa that they have always 
been impeded by them, and that every obstacle has 
been thrown in their way to prevent their proceeding 
to the interior of the country. It has happened, 
however, that when the Slave Trade has been inter- 
rupted at several places, as it was during the last war, 
the chiefe on the coast have betaken themselves to 
raising the different products of their soil and to legiti- 
mate commerce. Several instances have also been 
related to me where these chiefs have been induced to 
abandon the Slave Trade, when they found that they 
could obtain a greater supply of European goods by 
employing their people in cultivation, than by selling 
them to the Slave Captains. But this obstacle is of no 
real importance. It has been demonstrated by recent 
travellers that the power of the chiefs on the coast has 
been greatly exaggerated ; and that without danger or 
diflSlculty, we may set them at defiance. 

There is reason to hope that we shall find a much 
better disposition on the part of the sultans and sove- 
reigns of the interior. 

Major Denham, in speaking of the Slave Trade at 

Bornou, says : — " I think I may say, that neither the 

* Sheikh himself, nor the Bornou people, carry on this 
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traffic without feelings of disgust, which even habit 
cannot conquer. Of the existence of a foreign Slave 
Trade, or one which consigns these unfortunates to 
Christian masters, they are not generally aware at 
Bomou'; and so contrary to the tenets of his religion, 
(Mahometanism,) of which he is a strict observer, 
would be such a system of barter, that one may easily 
conclude the Sheikh of Bomou would be willing to 
assist with all the power he possesses, in any plan which 
might have for its object the putting a final stop to a 
commerce of this nature." 

Denham makes this observation in 1824 ; in 1830, 
Richard Lander says, he learnt that the Sheik of 
Bornou had prohibited the carrying of Slaves any 
farther to the westward (that is, towards the coast,) 
than Wowow, a town on the borders of his empire ; 
and it is not unworthy of notice that when Lander was 
at this place a few years before, the chief of Wowow 
said to him, "Tell your countrymen that they have 
ray permission to come here and build a town, and 
trade up and down the Quorra," (the Niger). 

Captain Clapperton visited Bello, the powerful sultan 
of the Felatahs, in 1823, at Sackatoo. Their conver- 
sation often turned on the Slave Trade, which Clap- 
perton urged the sultan to discontinue. Bello asked 
the captain if the king of England would send him a 
consul and a physician to reside in Soudan, and mer- 
chants to trade with his people ? Clapperton said he 
had no doubt his wishes would be gratified, provided 
he would suppress the Slave Trade. The sultan replied, 
** I will give the king of England a place on the coast 

• 

to build a town." On another occasion, he assured 
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Clapperton that he was able to put an effectual stop to 
the Slave Trade ; and expressed, with much earnestness 
of manner, his anxiety to enter into permanent relations 
of trade and friendship with England. At the close of 
Clapperton's visit, Bello gave him a letter to the king 
of England to the same purport as the conversation 
which had taken place between them. These offers 
on the part of the Sultan of the Felatahs must be held 
to be of great importance. He is the chief of a war- 
like, enterprising people, who have extended their sway 
over many of the nations and tribes around them ; and 
who, jRrom the testimony of recent travellers, are 
actively employed in carrying on war with their neigh- 
bours to supply the demands of the Slave Trade. It 
appears that Captain Clapperton met with an ungra- 
cious reception from Sultan Bello, in his last visit to 
Sackatoo, in 1826 ; but this is accounted for by the 
jealousy of the Arab merchants and slave-dealers, who 
had carefully instilled into the mind of Bello suspicious 
as to the intentions of Great Britain, and had informed 
him that if he entered into commercial relations with 
this country, we should gradually' acquire possession 
of the empire of Houssa in the same manner as we 
had already seized upon empires and kingdoms in the 
East Indies. 

I am not aware that anything has been done to 
counteract this impression ; but it would not be diffi- 
cult to disabuse the mind of Bello, who would, no 
doubt, be induced, by a few presents, to afford his 
countenance and protection to British trade, by which 
Houssa would be so greatly benefited. 

In the Sultan of the Felatahs we should find a 
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powerfiil ally ; and there is every reason to believe that 
Britain having the command of the Niger, and acting 
in concert with the most powerful sovereign of central 
Africa, would find far less difficulty than may be anti- 
cipated, in crushing the Slave Trade, — at least, in so 
far as regards Negritia. 

It is satis&ctory to observe, that Sultan Bello's views 
on this subject agree with the opinions which have 
been expressed. He offers to lend us assistance in 
^^ building a town;" he proposes that we should send 
to him a consul and a physician : above all, he looks to 
legitimate trade as the substitute and indemnification 
for the Slave Trade. 

But our purpose would not be effected by the pos- 
session of trading posts on the Niger only. It might 
be very beneficial, by gradual and well-regulated ad- 
vances, to obtain possession of a considerable tract of 
country in the neighbourhood of each of our stations. 
It is evident that great caution should be exercised, so 
as to avoid exciting a jealousy in the natives as to our 
intentions ; and in this view, it does not appear that 
any possession shotdd be acquired in the way of sale, 
but always in the way of annual payments, tribute, or 
ground-rent : otherwise, our acquisitions might be ob- 
jects of distrust and suspicion to the natives ; and in 
the case of purchase, the consideration given would 
probably soon disappear, and our barbarian lords of the 
soil would not clearly comprehend why we should con- 
tinue to possess their land when the equivalent had 
ceased to exist. On the other hand, a ground-rent or 
tribute would operate as a premium on their leaving us 
unmcdested : and as a regular supply for the wants of 
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their sultans and chiefs^ on which they might seeurely 
depend. 

By abolishing Slavery itself in the territories which 
we might acquire, {without whicky I shmdd entertain no 
hopes of seeing ov/r locations flourish^) and by taking 
measiirBS to repress and to punish any attempt to trade 
in maja — by admitting: the produce of these settlements 
.0 the hie maAel on 'pa^ot of low du«e. in 
ord^r to encourage the industry of the natives— by 
giving, within the precincts of our dominion, that to 
which Africa has hitherto been so entirely a stranger, 
namely, security of person and property ; and by the 
establishment of schools and missionaries for the in- 
struction of the natives ; — ^these results could hardly 
fail to ensue. The Niger, by our posts on its banks, 
and our steamers on its waters, would be delivered from 
that desolation which the Slave Trade produces, and 
would be to Africa, what the Mississippi is to North 
America, a safe channel for legitimate trade. By the 
Niger, our manufactures would be transported to the 
centre of Africa, and its waters would convey to the 
coast smd to our shipping the natural wealth of a mul- 
titude of kingdoms. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the establish- 
ment of posts on the Niger, would close that stream 
as a highway for the conveyance of the negroes cap- 
tured in the interior ; and would open it to legitimate 
commerce ; and thus strike a blow at the root of the 
Slave Trade in the countries of the interior of Africa 
bordering on the Niger. 

But there are other portions of this great continent 
which are afflicted by the scourge of the Slave Trade, 
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and which must not be lost sight of. There are the 
countries of Loango, Congo, Angola, and Benguela, to 
the south of the line, on the west coast ; and the coun- 
ties of Zanguebar and Mozambique, on the east coast 
of Africa. 

In these vast countries we have several rivers of great 
importance ; in dealing with the Slave Trade there, I 
come to my second proposition, which is not only ap- 
plicable to these countries, but which I consider to be 
necessary to the working out of my first proposition, 
in regard to Soudan and Negritia. 

I extract the following passage from a paper written 
by Mr. Bandinel of the Foreign Office : — 

"So long ago as in 1792, the colony of Sierra Leone 
was founded by benevolent individuals, for the express 
purpose of inducing the natives to abandon the traffic. 
The course taken was two-fold, — the one to educate the 
natives with the view of teaching them to give up the 
Slave Trade on a religious principle; the other to 
substitute for that trade a more legitimate commerce. 

" The accounts soon after the settlement was formed, 
stated that the natives crowded round the colony, both 
for education and for trade ; and that the beneficial 
effect on them, in inducing them to quit Slave-trading, 
was instantaneous. That effect has been continued, 
and has extended, in the neighbouroood of Sierra 
Leone, to a very considerable distance round the 
colony. Traders bring down the ivory, the gold-dust 
and palm-oil, as usual. Of late years, a very important 
branch has been added to the legal trade by the 
cutting of timber for the British navy ; and the minds 
of the natives are thus effectually diverted from the 
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baneful occupation of the Slave Trade to the pursuits 
of legitimate commerce." I agree with Mr. Bandinel 
in thinking, that Sierra Leone has done as much, and 
more than as much, as we could reasonably expect. 
It must, I fear, be confessed, that the situation was 
ill chosen ; the north-west wind blows on it from the 
BuUoora shore, covered with mangrove swamps, which 
generate the most destructive malaria. The district is 
very small; it extends along only eighteen miles of 
coast, and stretches only fifteen miles inland, and there 
is no navigable river by which a communication with 
the interior could be opened up. 

In the year 1814, the colony of St. Mary's, on the 
Gambia, was formed by British settlers driven from 
the coasts of Senegal by the French. The good effects 
of this British colony on all the tribes along tlie banks 
of the Gambia are perhaps still more prominent than 
those just mentioned as having taken place at Sierra 
Leone. The Gambia was formerly a great mart for 
slaves. The population along its banks are now eager 
for lawful trade, and carry on that trade only. The 
trade rapidly extends ; a new and lucrative branch has 
lately opened there also in gum ; and the only exception 
to the cheering picture occurs in the French establish- 
ment at Albreda where still some slaves are said to be 
harboured, obtained from natives in the interior, and 
sent overland afterwards to Goree. The Slave Trade is 
so small and so declining at Albreda, however, that the 
exception may be almost said to prove the rule, because 
it shows that, though an European establishment exist 
ready to trade in slaves, it does not flourish against the 
rivalry of a legal commerce. 
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On the Senegal the effect of the French settle- 
ments has been very beneficial. A few years ago that 
district was noted for the extent to which the Slave 
Trade was carried. It has been nearly, the French 
assert, entirely eradicated, and their legitimate trade 
has increased more than three-fold. 

Our settlement on the Oold Coast is another illus- 
tration of the advantage of stations on the shores of 
Africa. In this case, there are two unquestionable 
factsy — ^Ist., That the Slave Trade did prevail in the 
district of the Gold Coast. 

2ndly. That it has been entirely suppressed, and 
that a considerable and increasing trade has sprung up 
in its place. To any one familiar with the earlier period 
of the Slave Trade controversy, it will not be necessary 
to say that it was perpetually rrferred to, as the district 
which furnished by fer the greater part of the Slaves 
taken to the British colonies. We not only established 
forts there for the express purpose of encouraging that 
trade, but there seems to have been no diflSculty in 
obtaining from parliament magnificent grants for their 
maintenance — ^£30,000 was the annual sum thus 
applied. 

"These establishments, (says the governor of the 
colony,) constituted the great emporium whence the 
British West India colonies were supported with 
Slaves. Such being the case, and considering also the 
vast number of Slaves which were annually exported 
in order to meet the demands of so extensive a market, 
we are folly warranted in affirming that in no part of 
Africa was the Slave Trade more firmly rooted, or 
more systematically carried on, than in these settle- 
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ments. What is now termed legitimate commerce, 
was, previously to the passing of the Abolition Act, 
but little thought of, and only attended to so far as it 
was auxiliary to the grand object, the acquisition ox 
Slaves." " Daily accustomed to witness scenes of the 
most cold-blooded cruelty, the inhabitants became 
utterly callous to human suffering ; each petty chieftain 
oppressed and plundered his weaker neighbours, to be 
in his turn plundered and oppressed by a stronger and 
more powerful than himself. In no portion of Africa, 
in short, were the demoralising, the brutalising influ- 
ences of the Slave Trade, more fearfully displayed than 
in those extensive tracts of country which now form, 
or are adjoining to, our settlements on the Gold Coast." 

Such was the state of things a few years ago. The 
happy change which has taken place shall be stated in 
the brief, but expressive, words of Governor McLean. 
^^ It is most gratifying to us to be enabled to state that 
this great revolution has has been effected ; from Apol- 
Ionia to Accra not a single Slave has been comported since 
the year ISZOr 

It becomes then highly interesting to ascertain how 
and by what means the Slave Trade has been eradi- 
cated from a portion of Africa, comprehending a space 
which Governor McLean rates at 4000 square miles 
inland, and a line of coast 180 miles in extent,-— 
where it had been planted, protected, fostered, and 
munificently encouraged for centuries. 

This great object has not been accomplished by our 
naval squadrons. Her Majesty's cruisers have certainly 
been in the habit of visiting the settlement, but only 
for the purpose of procuring supplies, and of affording. 
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if called upon, aid to the local authorities. No cruiser 
(says the Grovemor) has ever, at least for many years, 
been stationed off the Gold Coast, for the purpose of 
intercepting slaves. 

This revolution has been effected by the very 
agency which I desire to see tried on other parts of the 
coast and on a greater scale. By the establishment of 
a fort, which, while it multiplied the difficulties and 
dangers of the Slave trader, afforded protection to the 
native in the cultivation of the soil ; by giving security 
to the trader, and opening a market for the sale of the 
productions he reared. Crops were grown and articles 
were produced ; and labour was bestowed, because he 
who sowed knew that he should reap, and he who 
laboured was no longer exposed to the probability of 
seeing acquisitions rifled, and himself hunted after, 
by the marauders, whom his prosperity had attracted. 
It is not to be denied that there were great difficulties 
on the outset. 

The trade in man has its attractions, — ^it combines the 
hazard of the chase, with the name and the profits of 
merchandize. It affords a field for the exercise of 
skill, — ^for the display of courage, — ^for the employment 
of stratagem, — for the gratification of revenge. It 
calls forth all those martial passions in which savages, 
and others than savages, conceive that all glory resides. 
To some, no doubt, it yielded wealth: a successful 
sally, — a fortunate adventure, — a sudden and daring 
surprise, — ^rendered a profit larger than a month's 
labour would produce. 

It was, moreover, the inveterate custom of the 
country. The inhabitants knew the art of kidnapping, 
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and knew no other art^ there seemed to them no other 
way by which they could obtain those supplies of 
foreign manufacture and produce which long habit had 
rendered necessaries of life. 

These difficulties stood in the way ; they were only 
to be overcome by proving to the natives experimen- 
tally that it was their interest to join in the abolition 
of the Slave Trade ; in other words, that they would 
gain a larger amount of those foreign luxuries which 
they craved by the sale of their productions than 
by the sale of man. It was therefore necessary to 
create some other species of traffic, whereby the 
native could procure his wonted supplies. This 
end could not have been effected without the aid 
of resident merchants and a local government. 
The one to afford a perpetual and ready supply of the 
articles which he required, and to urge him to provide 
the goods which would be taken in exchange ; the 
other, to protect legitimate commerce, and to redress, 
and, if needful, to punish the exportation of Slaves. 

The experiment has been successful. The difficul- 
ties and perils which, after the abolition law, attached 
to the Slave Trade, called into existence various articles 
of commerce previously unknown. Palm-oil, maize,, 
gums, Guinea grains, pepper, ground nuts, were of this 
number. The soil, which formerly did not yield suffi- 
cient for the sustenance of the inhabitants, now affords 
to export a very large amount of com to Madeira. 
And (as we are expressly told by the governor,) in 
exchange for their productions, besides greatly increased 
quantities of gold-dust and ivory, the natives are at 
this day better supplied with European and other mer- 

M 
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chandize than when Slaves were almost theit sole 
returns for them. 

It does not diminish my satisfaction to know that 
this result was brought about by slow degrees. For 
many years after the Slave Trade was abolished by law, 
the conflict between lawful and unlawful trade con-^ 
tinned. It was not likely that the natives would be 
weaned in a moment from the customs of their fore- 
fathers, or that they would be by anything short of a 
succession of experiments. But innocent commerce 
has at length fairly won the victory, and the last case 
which occurred is thus described. I quote it, because 
the narrative proves that prior to 1830 our influence 
had checked the Slave Trade ; and because it inciden- 
tally shows, in an official form, the customary horrors 
of the traffic, which, as far as the Gold Coast extends, 
we have been so happy as to repress : — 

" In the month of January, 1830, the king of Apol* 
Ionia, an ally, though not a dependant, on the British go- 
vernment, despatched messengers to Cape Coast Castle 
to intimate that a Spanish Slaver had anchored off Apol- 
lonia fort, the captain of which asserted that he had 
obtained the president's leave to purchase a cargo of 
Slaves, and had already landed goods for that purpose ; 
that he (the king of ApoUonia) wished to ascertain 
whether there was any truth in the Spanish captain's 
assertion, as he should certainly fiimish him mth no 
Slaves without the full consent and permission of the 
president. 

"The president, in reply to this message, highly 
commended the conduct of th^ king of ApoUonia, as 
a reward for which, he sent him a handsome present, 
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at the same time strictly prohibitisg him from export- 
ing, or permitting to be exported, a single Slave, and 
explaining to him the British laws on that subject. 

^^ In the mean time, the king had contrived, by fair 
promises, to get into his possession the whole of the 
Spanish cargo of goods ; and when his messengers re- 
turned from Cape Coast Castle, he flatly refused to 
deliver a single Slave, or return the cargo. The Spanish 
captain managed, however, to get on board his vessel 
several of the king's fiimily, and intimated to him, that 
unless the Slaves contracted for wera famished imme- 
diately, he would certainly carry them (the king's hos- 
tages) off the coast ; whereupon the king, mustering 
his more immediate attendants and adherents, sallied 
out into the town, in the night time, and seizing all 
without distinction, whom he could find, sent them, to 
the number of 360, on board in irons, at day-break, 
receiving in return the persons detained as hostages. 

"Here were 360 free people, living in their own 
houses, in perfect peace and apparent security, seized 
without the shadow of pretext, by a rapacious and 
remorseless tyrant, whom they had been taught to look 
up to as their fiither and protector. One of them, a 
Mulatto girl, about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
was afterwards redeemed, and she described the con- 
sternation and horror of the poor people, when they 
found themselves ironed in the Slaver's hold." 

I have only to add, that the exports from Cape Coast 
to Great Britain, amount to 160^000/. per annum. The 
country is by no means so fertile as many other parts 
of Africa^ and has not the advantage of navigable 

m2 
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rivers. Nevertheless, its exports amount to l-5th of the 
whole commerce of Africa. 

Wydah, a town situated on the Bight of Benin, may 
serve as a contrast to the Gold Coast. There also we 
had a factory for the encouragement of the Slave Trade ; 
but it was abandoned, and the place is now the resi- 
dence of the notorious De Sousa, the Slave-broker of 
the king of Dahomey. 

There is very little, if any, legitimate trade at 
Wydah ; and the captain of a merchant-ship, states 
that he has seen there twenty-eight vessels under 
Spanish and Brazilian colours. " These vessels," he 
observes, " would carry, on an average, 350 or 400 
Slaves each. On returning ten months after," he adds, 
" I have seen several of these vessels in the same road- 
stead, having in the interim completed a slaving voyage 
to the Brazils and back." 

My next proposition, then, is, that treaties should 
be formed, wheresoever practicable, with native powers 
on the coast ; that Fernando Po should be obtained by 
Oreat Britain ; that forts, factories, or posts, should be 
established, where they may be deemed necessary, and 
where the nature of the ground and climate will best 
^dmit; and that steam-vessels should be employed. 

On the first of these heads— treaties with the native 
powers on the coast — ^it appears that such compacts 
have already been made veith several chiefs both on 
the west and the east coast of Africa ; what is want- 
ing, is, that they should be ratified at once, and that 
measures should be taken to enforce them, and to 
avail ourselves of them. 
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I will how adduce further proof, that it requires no 
more than that the British Government should exert 
itself in making the requisite advance, and there will 
be no material difficulty in framing treaties with the 
native powers, for the extension of commerce and the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. 

In. a despatch from Acting Governor Grant, dated 
Sierra Leone, 28th February, 1821, I find that « an 
application had been made to Governor Macarthy by 
the king of the Foulahs, a very powerful prince in the 
interior, expressing a desire to have an officer sent up 
to Teemboo, the capital of his territories ; and having 
myself received a very friendly letter from the king^ 
I was induced, in conformity with Governor Macarthy's 
intentions, to despatch Mr. O'Beim, assistant-surgeon 
to the forces, on that service. The influence of the 
Foulah nation, extending from the branches of the 
Sierra Leone River, to the banks of the Niger, and 
communicating with the principal countries of the 
interior, renders a friendly connexion with that country 
of much importance to our commercial interests ; and 
it is with much satisfaction I have to report the good 
effect of Mr. O'Beirn's exertions which are already felt 
here, in the increased supply of ivory, gold, and cattle, 
brought by the Foulahs to our different factories situate 
on this river. Mr. O'Beim is merely accompanied by 
a few people of colour to carry his luggage and pre- 
sents, the expense of which will be trifling." 

He was received in the most friendly manner pos- 
sible at Teemboo, the capital of the Foulah nation, by 
the king, Almami Abdool Kaddree. 

The following is an extract from Mr. O'Beirn's 
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Journal :— •" I never saw more joy and complacency in 
jany countenance than his expressed on my being 
introduced to him, and I have seldom in my life expe- 
rienced such a kind and warm reception." The chiefs 
were assembled to hear his explanation of the objects 
of his mission, he explained to them the great advan- 
tage they would derive jfrom carrying on a trade with 
the colony, and how much superior such a trade would 
be to the traffic in slaves ; and told them what Eng^ 
land had done to put an end to it^ and to give freedom 
to their countrymen. 

" Almami replied that he had for many years \nshed 
for a communication to be opened between Sierra 
Leone and his country Foota Jalloo, and that it should 
continue free and uninterrupted to the latest day, 
adding that it was not his feult, or it would have been 
effected years before. He likewise remarked with re- 
spect to what I had said of the Slave Trade, it was his 
opinion that it would be given up ere long ; that is, 
sending them for sale to the coast, and that he was 
fully convinced he would be brought to account in the 
next world for disposing of his fellow-creatures in that 
way, but hoped at the same time God would accept the 
excuse of the impossibility that formerly existed of 
procuring the necessaries of life in such abundance, or 
resisting the inducements held out, at that time, by the 
white people that came to purchase them." 

Extract from despatch from Acting ^Governor D. 
M. Hamilton, dated Sierra Leone, 21st April, 1824. 

" At the same time, and since, several hundreds of 
Foulahs have visited this colony, in which they have 
expended, from the best information I have been able 
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to collect, not less than £5000. worth of gold." Mr. 
Acting Governor Hamilton strongly recommends that 
residents should be sent from Sierra Leone to Teemboo^ 
and other important places, being convinced that those 
missions may be conducted on a very trifling expense. 

None of the papers which I have examined have 
arrested my attention more forcibly than the despatches 
of General Turner, who appears to have been a man 
of vigorous and enlarged mind, and who, had he lived, 
would probably have done much for the suppression of 
the Slave Trade. His reports are the more interesting 
to me, because I find that his views, as to the mode of 
accomplishing that object, closely corr^pond with those 
which I have adopted. He appears to think that the 
abolition is to be effected by means of treaties with the 
native powers ; by engaging them to lend their assist- 
ance ; by thus rooting out the Slave trader, from his 
usual field of exertion; and by the employment of 
steamers on the coast ; and especially by the influence 
of legitimate commerce. 

Ewtraet of Despaiches from Major-Gemrd Turner y late 

Governor of Sierra Leone* 

Dated 2^h July, 1825. 
"The great increase of the Slave Trade in this 
neighbourhood, together with the inadequacy of the 
ships of war on the station, have caused me to turn my 
attention seriously to the evil, as well as to the remedy 
for it ; and whilst I admit the evil to exist to a shame- 
ful extent, I am happy to say, that I will undertake, at 
little or no expense, without the aid of the navy, 
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without compromising the govemment, and without 
risk of failure, to complete in six months such arrange- 
ments as will prevent any vessel of any nation to carry 
away a cargo of slaves from Western Africa; and I 
pledge myself, that the completion of these measures 
will produce to Africa more peace and good order, 
more industry, prosperity, and morality,— and to 
England a larger and better field for the exercise of 
her benevolence." 

« « « « 

^* England should prevent the collection of these 
unhappy vicUmSt and bestow her care upon nations with 
knowledge to appreciate, and character to retain the 
advantage of an intercourse with her : that there are 
such nations within our reach, and that they are anxious 
to open a communication with us, is within my know- 
ledge, and that I will accomplish all these objects 
without much expense, if approved of, I pledge myself. 
If there should be any doubt, I should beg that those 
who know me best may be referred to, whether I am 
likely to e-gage in Jd, ™i«o«y «=hsme. Should 
such measures be approved of, all I want from England 
are two small steam-boats." * * * * « These 
two boats, in addition to the one already ordered for 
the general work of this extended command, will be 
enough to occupy and maintain our sovereignty over 
the various rivers from Senegal to the Gold Coast, a 
sovereignty which I will procure from the natives, if 
approved of, at a small expense, and I will establish 
and maintain the British flag on them, which will cause 

« 

them to be considered British waters, and give us the 
power to exclude all nations from them." 



j| 
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Doled ISth October, 1825. 
"On approaching the Sherbro, I caused the king 
and chiefs of the maritime districts, engaged in the 
war, to be assembled, and as they had already applied 
to me for protection against their enemies, I informed 
them, that the only condition upon which I would 
grant them effectual security, would be the giving up 
for ever the Slave Trade, making over to me for the 
king of England the sovereignty of their territories, 
acknowledging the laws of England, laying down their 
arms in the present war, and agreeing never to under- 
take any other without the consent of the government 
of Sierra Leone for the time being. They immedi- 
ately agreed to these terms, and a treaty was accord- 
ingly signed and ratified in presence of all the people.'' 
« « « « 

" By this treaty upwards of 100 miles of sea coast is 
added to this colony, a circumstance which, in this 
particular case, will tend greatly to increase its trade 
und general prosperity." 

4» « « « 

" As regards the Slave Trade, the district now ceded 
has, for many years back, been the theatre of its most 
active operations in this, or perhaps any other part of 
the coast, and the best information that I can collect 
warrants my stating the number annually exported at 
not less than 15,000, all of whom will in future be 
employed in cultivating the soil, preparing and collect- 
ing articles of export, and improving their own con- 
dition." 

w^ ^^F ^^* ^^* 

'^ The other parties engaged in the war, and who are 
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an inland people, I sent a messenger to, to desire that 
they would no longer carry on the war, as I had taken 
the country under my protection ; they expressed their 
willingness for peace, and some of the principal men 
among them came down and begged to be taken under 
our protection, which was done ; I could not remain long 
enough in the Sherbro to receive the more distant ones, 
but I make no doubt I shall be able to bring about a 
general peace throughout these countries, and cause the 
kings and chiefis to turn their attention to more 
humane and profitable pursuits." 

m m 

^^ The affairs of .this colony (Sierra Leone) are taking 
ja, much wider .range, and the valuable products of the 
interior are finding their way here in much larger 
proportion than formerly, and the influx of strangers 
from very distant nations is very great. The name and 
character of the colony is spreading rapidly, as is proved 
" by the repeuUed messengers sent to me from the rulers of 
distant naUons^ and the eagerness mth which they seek out 
friendship and aMiance. Our influence and authority 
with the smaller states immediately around are getting 
greater, and the beneficial results very visible." * * 
* * ** The most powerful of them, the king of the 
jyjandingoes, has placed himself under our ordera" 

Dated 1st November, 1825. 
" I have just received from chiefs to the northward 
x)f this colony an offer to give us the sovereignty to 
their country, and to abolish for ever the Slave Trade, 
receiving in return our protection and the benefits of a 
free trade with us." 
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Dated 20fi December, 1825. 

Reports the success of his expedition up the rivers 

Bockell and Port Loco, which, by their junction, form 

the river and harbour of Sierra Leone. The Rockell 

is the direct route to the countries round the source of 

the Niger. 

♦ ♦ ♦ # 

Having overcome the difficulties which had called 
for his active interference, General Turner entered into 
a convention with the people, the substance of which 
I give in his own words : 

^^ The convention, in the first place, puts an effective 
stop to all Slave trading, to internal wars, a scourge 
more banefiil to Africa than the Slave Trade itself, and 
gives security and stability to persons and property ; it 
causes the chiefs and others to become industrious, in 
order to procure, either by cultivation or trade, those 
articles of luxury which they formerly acquired by the 
sale of Slaves or plunder in war ; it will lead to civiliza- 
tion, morality, and a desire of education and useful 
knowledge, by showing the advantage which educated 
men will have in trade over uneducated ones, and 
becoming provinces of this government, will create a 
strong desire to learn our language and religion* 

" To us it will have the effect of greatly extending 
the sphere of our merca.ntile transactions, by enabling 
agents and travellers to pass through the country in 
security, of extending and improving our geographical 
knowledge, of obtaining correct information of the 
power, wealth, and resources of each nation, and thereby 
forming, in the course of time, a large outlet for our 
manufactured goods, and of receiving in return valuable 
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raw materials, and of spreading throughout distant 
nations impressions of our wealth, influence, and great- 
ness. These facts are already beginning to be felt, 
and the surrounding countries generally, with the ex- 
ception of a few factious chiefs, who live by plundering 
travellers, aware of the advantage of being connected with 
Sierra Leone^ are petitioning this government to inter- 
fere to put an end to their wars, and to take them 
under its protection. Your Lordship will observe that 
the public are put to no expense for the accomplishment of 
these objects ; that there is no increase of our military 

establishments required. 

♦ ♦ « ♦ 

" I would submit that a small yearly salary should 
be given to each native chief placed in charge of these 
provinces or districts, from 50/. to 100/. per year." 

I have given these extracts at considerable length, 
because they are highly valuable, as showing, on the 
testimony of a person who had great experience, that 
the true way to suppress the Slave Trade, and to extri- 
cate Africa from its present abyss of misery, is to be 
found in the cultivation of intercourse with the natives, 
in the encouragement of their legitimate trade, and iii 
alliances with them for the suppression of the Slave 
traffic. Acting upon this system, he says, "I have 
little doubt but I shall have the honour ere long to 
announce to your Lordship the total abolition of the 
Slave Trade for 1000 miles around me, and a tenfold 
increase to the trade of this colony." 

I have now to relate the melancholy, but to me 
highly interesting, termination of the career of this 
officer. In the early part of the spring of 1826, he 
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proceeded to the Sherbro country, for the purpose of 
consolidating those arrangements for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade, which he had entered into with the 
King and the native chiefs. On his arrival at the 
Sherbro, he discovered that the great Slave traders, 
who had retired from that district on the signing of 
the Convention prohibiting the exportation of Slaves, 
had joined with those of the Gallinas, and had come to 
the resolution of establishing the Slave Trade by force, 
even in the districts where it had been voluntarily 
given up by the native chiefs, and were then assembled 
in force up the Boom River, seizing our people, and 
putting at defiance our power and our rights. 

Upon this band of miscreants he made a successful 
attack, and he concludes his despatch on the 2nd of 
March, 1826, by saying: "After carrying away the 
guns and stores, and destroying by fire the town and 
neighbourhood, we embarked, and got safely to the 
shipping in the Sherbro on the 23rd, after destroying 
the two principal strongholds, with eight smaller towns, 
where these wretches kept their victims in chains until 
the ships were ready to receive them ; and I sincerely 
trust that this lesson will teach the deluded of this 
country not to put further faith in the vain boastings 
of these wicked people, who, by administering to the 
worst passions of the ignorant and unfortunate inhabit* 
ants, not ordy depoptdate and turn into deserts the most 
fertile plains which I have ever seen^ but so blunt their 
feelings, and brutalize their natures, that, for a few 
bottles of rum and heads of tobacco, the parent is 
found, without remorse, casting away his offspring; 
each village is engaged against the other for the pur- 
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pose of making prisoners, and men, like beasts of prey, 
iare ever on the watch to seize their neighbours and 
their fellow-men." 

I received an account of this expedition from a 
gentleman who joined it as a volunteer. He spoke of 
the conduct of General Turner with admiration. Not 
content with heading the attack, and commanding the 
boats in the descent, he took with his own hands the 
soundings of every part of the river, and underwent 
more physical toil than the lowest of the crew. He 
paid the greatest attention to the health of all his party, 
and administered medicine to them upon the slightest 
symptom of incipient fever. The only point of which 
he was regardless, was his own health; and to this 
imprudence he fell a victim. One of his officers ven- 
tured to remonstrate with him on the subject, and told 
him that he saw he was indisposed. The general 
replied, that nothing could touch his iron constitution, 
that he never had taken a dose of physic, and never 
would. On his arrival at Sierra Leone, he wrote with 
his own hands a despatch, from which I have already 
made quotations. On the 3rd of March, he begins a 
short letter to Lord Bathurst, thus : — ^^ I lament ex- 
ceedingly that an attack of fever got up the Boom 
River should prevent my having the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Lordship obserations upon the bearings, 
which the circumstances detailed in my despatch of the 
2nd inst. have upon the state of this unhappy country, 
and the prospects which they hold out for a great 
revolution in the affairs of the inhabitants." After 
adverting, in three lines, to the expedition, he says :— 
^^ Although the bar of the Gallinas River is an ex- 
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tiremely difficult and hazardous undertaking, I think 
that, bj blockading them, and making a strong party 
there, I shall completely break up the Slave Tiude, and 
stop for ever, and from those shores, the export of near 
30,000 slaves annually, substituting agriculture, secu- 
rity of person and property, industry, civilization, and 
knowledge of the Christian religion. At all events, if 
my health is restored, I will do my best." 

According to my informant, he found him at his 
desk, with his pen in his hand, this letter before him, 
quite dead. It is memorable that, in his last words, 
he should have dwelt upon the extinction of the Slave 
Trade, by the substitution of agriculture, security of 
person and property, industry, civilization, and know- 
ledge of the Christian religion. 

The effect of General Turner's measures are thus 
described by his successor, in a despatch, dated 2nd of 
July, 1826 :— 

** The measures adopted by General Turner have 
secured peace, safety, and tranquillity to a large extent 
of country, have destroyed an annual export of at least 
15,000 slaves, and have prevented all the wretchedness, 
misery, and bloodshed, which would otherwise have 

attended the making of these slaves." 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" More real service has been performed by him 
towards the abolition of the Slave Trade, and that, too, 
permanently, should his measures be foUowed up^ than 
by all the other means employed by H. M. Govern- 
ment for that purpose." 

I carniot express how deeply I deplore that twelve 
years should have elapsed in which little or nothing 
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has been done by the Government in furtherance of 
views so sound, so enlightened, and so promising. 

Colonel NichoUs, who was Governor of Fernando 
Po during our occupation of that island, and who has 
had, perhaps, as much knowledge, derived from experi- 
ence, as any man, of the nature of the Slave Trade, 
and of the most effectual modes of preventing it, in a 
memorial to Government in 1830, thus describes his 
general view :— . 

" There is one means, and I am persuaded but one 
effectual means, of destroying the Slave Trade, which 
is, by introducing a liberal and^ well-regulated system 
of commerce on the coast of Africa. At present, the 
African is led to depend principally on the Slave 
Dealers for his supplies of manufactured articles, of 
which he is so fond, and stands so much in need. 
The individuals engaged in this traffic, are persons of 
the most infamous and unprincipled description : they 
come in their ships to the mouths of the different 
unexplored rivers, where they land a quantity of trade 
goods of the worst kind, and leaving their supercargoes 
to exchange them with the chiefs for slaves, return to 
the sea whilst their cargoes are collecting, where, as 
pirates, they rob our merchant ships, murder their 
crews, and, when glutted with plunder, return to the 
coast to ship their victims, for whom they pay about 
7/. x)r 8/. a-piece, and sell them for 70^., 80^., or 100/. 
each. In conducting the barter for these poor crea- 
tures with the chiefs, the slavers are frequently guilty 
of every sort of violence and injustice. Of this the 
chiefs are well aware ; and submit to it only because 
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they have no redress. Were it put in their power to 
procure better manu&ctured goods from merchants 
who would have some regard to justice and fair dealing 
in their transactions with them, they would eagerly 
give thera the preference, particularly if they were 
protected from the resentment of the Slave Dealers/' 

" I will give, as nearly as I can recollect, the sub- 
stance of a conversation which passed between one of 
the native chiefs and myself on this subject: I began 
by asking him how he could act so unwisely as to sell 
his countrymen for 71. or 8^,, when he might render 
them so much more profitable to him by making them 
labour. Tlie chief mused awhile, and then said, * If 
you will show me how this is to be done, I will take 
your advice.' I asked him how much palm oil a man 
could collect during the season. *From one to two 
tuns,' was his answer. I then inquired, how a man 
could be employed when it was not the palm-oil sea- 
son. * In cutting down and squaring wood, gathering 
elephants' teeth, tending cattle, and cultivating rice, 
com, and yams,' was the reply. I then said to him, 
* Suppose a man collects a tun and a-half of palm-oil 
in a season ; that, according to its present value, will 
amount to 11/. or 12/. ; and suppose he picks up one 
elephant's tooth, the value of which is about 2^. per lb., 
the weight frequently fifty pounds ; but reckon it at 
one-half that weight, that will be 2/. 10^. more. The 
value of these two articles alone, will be nearly double 
what his price brings you, if you sell him, and this he 
would bring you every year, allowing hira all the other 
kinds of his labour for his own maintenance : upon 
this simple calculation, the truth of which cannot be 

N 
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denied, what a loser you are by selling him ; besides, 
you get goods inferior, both in quality and quantity, to 
those you could procure by exchanging the produce of 
this man's labour with British merchants.' The chief 
acknowledged I was right ; but said that when I was 
gone, the slavers would come, and if he did not get 
slaves for them, they would bum his town, and perhaps 
take away himself and his family, in place of the slaves 
they expected him to collect for them ; but that if this 
could be prevented, he would sell no more slaves. I 
then told him if he promised this, I would come to his 
assistance, in case the slavers committed any violence 
against him, and put the miscreants in his power : that 
I should advise him to assemble his head-men, and try 
and punish the delinquents by his own law, and I 
thought they would not trouble him again. I assured 
him that he and his countrymen were considered by 
us as much better men than these slavers, and that we 
would protect them if they would trade fairly with us 
in other produce than slaves. 

" This chief drove off the first slaver that came, as I 
directed him : he is now carrying on a thriving trade, 
and his people are more civil and kind to us than any 
I have yet seen. I feel convinced that I could influ- 
ence all the chiefs along the coast in the same manner ; 
but to be able to effect this, it would be necessary to 
have the means of moving from one place to another, 
with a degree of celerity that a steam-vessel alone 
could give us. This would be requisite both to enaUe 
us to keep our promise of protecting the chiefs from 
the slavers, and also for the purpose of going up the 
rivers, which are at present unknown to us, with the 
least possible risk of health, or loss of time. 
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** Steam-boats would also be of incalculable use to 
commerce, by towiiig ships over bars and agitated 
currents, whilst as a means of catching the slave ships, 
and protecting the coai^t from the depredations of their 
Crews, three steamers would eflfect more than the 
Expensive squadron now maintained there. These 
three vessels should carry four heavy guns each, be of 
as light a draught of water as possible, and be manned 
with fifty white and fifty black men each : they woutd 
not cost one-half as much as one large frigate, ond 
corvette, and two gun brigs, whilst they would be ain 
infinitely more efiicient means of attaining the end 
proposed by the tfse of them. I pledge myself to put 
an end to the whole of our expense, and totally to 
suppress the Slave Trade in tvi^ years. But if this 
plan be not adopted, we may go on paying over and 
over again for the liberated Africans to the end of 
time, without performing anything beneficial in theii' 
behalf.'^ 

I now insert some extracts bearing upon the same 
points, which I find in Mr. McQueen's " View of 
Northern Central Africa.'* 

"Granting that the navigation of the Niger was 
interrupted at Boussa, by reason of rapids or rocks 
rising amidst the stream ; still, we know that the river 
can be navigated in safety from Boussa upv^^ards, and 
from Boussa downwards. Therefore, on this com- 
manding spot, let the British standard be firmly 
planted, apd no power on Africa could tear it up. A 
trifiing land carriage would then give this nation nearly 
all the advantages of an open navigation, and by such 
a natural barrier, place the Niger completely under her 

N 2 
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control. Firmly planted in Central Africa, the British 
flag would become the rallying point for all that is 
honourable, useful, beneficial, just, and good. Under 
the mighty shade thereof, the nations would seek 
security, comfort, and repose. Allies Great Britain 
would find in abundance. They would flock to her 
settlement, if it had the power and the means to 
protect them. The resources of Africa, and the ener- 
gies of Africa, under a wise and vigorous policy, may 
be made to subdue and control Africa. Let Britain 
only form such a settlement, and give it that counte- 
nance, support, and protection, which the wisdom and 
energy of British councils can give, and which the 
power and resources of the British empire can so well 
maintain, and Central Africa to future ages will remain 
a grateful and obedient dependency of this empire. 
The latter will become the centre of all the wealth, 
and the focus of all the industry of the former. Then 
the Niger, like the Ganges, would acknowledge Great 
Britain as its protector — our king as its lord. 

" The extent of country and population whose im- 
provements, labours, and wants, would be dependent 
upon, and stimulated to exertions by, a settlement on 
the Niger, is prodigious, and altogether unequalled. 
The extent comprehends a country of nearly 40° of 
longitude from west to east, and through the greater 
part of this extent of 20° latitude from north to south, 
a space almost equal to Europe. Where the confluence 
of the Tschadda with the Niger takes place, is the 
spot to erect the capital of our great African establish- 
ments. A city built there, under the protecting wings 
of Great Britain, and extended, enriched, and embel- 
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lished, by the industry, skill, and spirit of her sons, 
would ere long become the capital of Africa. Fifty 
millions of people, yea, even a greater number, would 
be dependant on it. 

« « « « 

" The rivers are the roads in the torrid zone. Nature 
seems to have intended these as the great help in 
introducing agriculture and commerce. Wherever the 
continents are most extensive, there we find the most 
magnificent rivers flowing through them, opening up a 
communication from side to side. What is still more 
remarkable, and becomes of great utility, is, that these 
mighty currents flow against the prevailing winds, thus 
rendering the navigation easy, which would otherwise 
be extremely tedious and diflScult. This is the case 
with the great Maranon and Oronoco in South America. 
The prevailing trade-winds blow right lip their streams. 
This is the case with the Niger, and in a more par- 
ticular manner during the time it is in flood. For ten 
months in the year, but more particularly from May 
till November, the prevailing wind in the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra is from south-west, thus blowing 
right up all the outlets of the Niger. In the Congo, 
Tuckey found the breeze generally blowing up the 
stream. It is needless to point out, at length, the 
advantages which may be derived from this wise regu- 
lation in the natural world. The meanest capacity 
may comprehend these. 

" But it is not the west coasts and interior of 
Northern Africa only that afford eligible situations for 
settlements, and a wide field for profitable commerce. 
The east coasts afford ample range for both. From 
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the Cape of Good Hope, but more particularly from 
Caffraria to Cosseir on the Bed Sea, there are rich and 
ample fields. These were the mines of wealth for the 
ancient world, and from whence the Phenicians, Tyre 
and Zidon, drew their golden stores. By political 
events, cut off for ages from the civilized portions of 
the earth, these countries have become sunk in igno- 
rance and barbarity, and their capabilities remain 
neglected and unknown. But the materials remain. 



** We have more than they ever had within our 
power. Immense rivers flow on the east coast of 
Africa. The Zambezi, or, as it is called at its mouthy 
Quilimanca, enters the sea in about IS"" south latitude, 
and by five difierent mouths, forming so many Deltas. 
Far into the interior, and before it divides into 
branches, it is a league broad. It inundates the country 
in April, a proof that its sources are towards the 
southern tropic. The country up this river, and its 
tributary streams, is very rich in metals and minerals, 
as it is also towards the south about So&la, so £Gunous 
for its gold mines. Northwards are other important 
rivers, particularly the Zebee. But the grand station in 
these parts is the Island of Socotora, to the east of Cape 
GnardafuL In the hands of a naval power, such as 
Great Britain, this shuts up the Red Sea most com-i 
pletely, and gives us the command of Western Arabia, 
and all the inlets into Abyssinia and Nubia. The 
coasts of Africa opposite, are the lands so famed in 
ancient times for myrrh and incense. It brings us into 
immediate contact with, and in fact enables us to com- 
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mand, the fertile kingdom of Aden on the Arabian 

coasty so famous for its spices. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Into Morocco, the Barbary States along the Medi- 
terranean, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, across the Red 
Sea into Arabia, and other countries, from 60,000 to 
70,000 slaves are carried annually. Since the abolition 
of Christian slavery in the Barbary States, this traffic 
in negro slaves is greatly increased. The miseries the 
slaves endure marching across the deserts, sink the 
middle jmssage of the European Slave Trade into insig* 
nificance. 

** There is no efficient way to arrest the progress of 
this deep-rooted evil, but to teach the negroes useful 
knowledge, and the arts of civilized life. Left to 
themselves, the negroes will never effectually accom- 
pKsh this. It must be done by a mighty power, who 
will take them under its protection, — a power suffici- 
ently bold, enlightened, and just, to burst asunder the 
chains of that grovelling superstition, which enthrals 
and debases their minds, and that, with the voice of 
authority, can unite the present jarring elements which 
exist in Africa, and direct them to honourable and 
usefrd pursuits. A small portion of European know- 
ledge and spirit would be sufficient to rouse the negro 
to assert his independence, and drive back, with shatne 
and disgrace, any force which either the Moors or the 
Arabs could send against him. Till this is done, — till 
the native princes are taught that they may be rich 
without selling men, — and till Africa is shown, that it 
is in the labour and industry of her population, and in 
the cultivation of her soil, that true wealth consists, — 
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and till that population see a power which can protect 
them from such degrading bondage, there can be no 
security for liberty or property in Africa ; and, conse- 
quently, no wish or hope for improvement amongst her 
population. Slavery, and the Slave Trade, existed in 
all their virulence many centuries before Europeans had 

any knowledge of western and of southern Africa. 

« ♦ « ♦ 

^^ Millions are still slaves, — slaves to slaves in Africa. 
It is in Africa, therefore, that this evil must be rooted 
out, — by African hands and African exertions chiefly 
that it can be destroyed. It is a waste of time and a 
waste of means, an aggravation of the disorder, to keep 
lopping off the smaller branches of a malignant, a 
vigorous and reproductive plant, while the root and 
stem remain uninjured, carefully supplied with nour- 
ishment, and beyond our reach. Half the sums we 
have expended in this manner, would have planted us 
firmly in Interior Africa, and rooted up slavery for 
ever. Only teach them and show them that we will 
give them more for their produce than for the hand 
that rears it, and the work is done. All other methods 

and means will prove ineffectual. 

« « « « 

^* The change contemplated in Africa could not be 
wrought in a day. But were we once firmly esta- 
blished, in a commanding attitude, on the Niger, and 
an end put to the two great scourges of Africa, super- 
stition and an external Slave Trade, the progress of 
improvement would be rapid, and the advantages great. 
Commanding the Niger, none could interfere with us. 
The Arab and the Moor would no longer be tempted. 
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by gain from traffic, to brave the dangers of the great 

Zahaara. 

m * m * 

" Nothing can be done, — ^nothing ever will be done, 
to alter their present indolent and inactive mode of 
life, till justice and general security are spread through- 
out these extensive regions. It would be vain to 
expect industry or exertion on their parts, in order to 
procure the comforts and the luxuries of life, when no 
one can call anything he may possess his own, or where 
the superior wealth which he does possess serves only 
to mark him out as the prey of the unfeeling robber 
or sovereign despot." 

My conviction, that the Slave Trade could only be 
abolished by the cultivation of the soil, by the intro- 
duction of legitimate commerce, and by calling forth 
native energy, was the result of a very careful exami- 
nation of all that had been written upon that subject. 
I believe I have studied the works of almost every 
traveller for more than the last century ; and the views 
I had previously entertained were modified by^the evi- 
dence that I there found. 

It is very satisfactory, and greatly corroborates the 
correctness of these views, to find that officers, who 
have had great experience on different parts of the 
coast, have arrived at conclusions exactly corresponding 
with my own ; nor is it less satisfactory to^find that 
Mr. McQueen (who has long studied Africa and African 
interests, and whose accuracy has been established by 
the accomplishment of his prediction, that the outlet 
of the Niger would be found in the delta of Benin,) 
entertains opinions entirely in unison with my own. 
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He despairs of any diminution of the horrid traffic by 
the measures at present pursued, but feels undoubting 
confidence that Africa is to be saved, by calling forth 
the energies of her people. 

It is Tory satisfactory also that all these gentle- 
men not only agree in general principles, but unite in 
recommending the very same remedial measures which 
I have ventured to place before your Lordship. I 
must also mention that^ in a confidential conversation 
which I had with some of the leading African mer- 
chants, they suggested the very same measures which 
I have now stated^ and unanimously declared that, if 
those measures were carried into effect boldly, Africa 
would be rescued from the Slave Trade in the space of 
a very few years. 

The merchant looks at the subject with an eye to 
his own interest. The governors of Sierra Leone, Fer- 
nando Po, and the Gold Coast, view it under a different 
aspect. From data quite distinct from these, Mr. 
McQueen forms his opinion. It is surely encouraging 
to me, that views formed by practical men from such a 
variety of sources, should correspond together, and 
should lead to the identical c<mclusion, which I, in 
ignorance of their opinions, had adopted from evidence 
of a very different character. 

Fernando Po. 

I NOW come to a suggestion, to which I attach very 
great importance, and on the successful prosecution of 
which much depends. 

Whether the Slave Trade is to be put down by am 
increase of our naval force, or by the influence of legi- 
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timate commerce growing out of the protection which 
it is proposed to give to it, or by the combination of 
both, it is highly desirable that we should obtain the 
sovereignty of Fernando Po. Tliis island is situated 
about forty miles from the main land, in the Bight of 
Biafra, a bulwark or outwork which seems to have been 
planted by nature for the especial purpose of com- 
manding and controling, in the hands of a maritime 
power, the mouths of those great streams which pene- 
trate so deeply into Central A.frica, and which indent 
her coasts from the Rio Volta to the Gaboon. A 
single glance at the map of Africa will disclose to 
your Lordship this great and important truth. It is 
exceedingly fertile, the soil composed of a fine, black; 
and brick mould, very deep upon volcanic strata. It 
abounds in very large and fine timber, whether required 
for ornamental or useful purposes, and is capable of 
producing in the highest perfection every article of 
tropical produce. It has three ranges of hills running 
parallel with the north-east side, the centre rising into 
a conical volcanic mountain to the height of 11,000- 
feet above the level of the sea. From the elevation of 
3500 feet above the level of the sea, there is always 
found the climate of an European summer. The shores 
are bold, and, with one exception perhaps, free from 
those swamps on the coasts of the mainland around 
the mouths of the rivers which generate that fittal 
malaria, which proves so destructive to the health and 
the life of Europeans who frequent these coasts. From 
all this Fernando Po is entirely free, but while the land 
remains uncleared and uncultivated, diseases, the attend- 
ants of every tropical climate, will, to a. considerable 
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extent, prevail, but never to an extent equal to what 
is witnessed on the alluvial, flooded, and swampy shored 
of the adjacent continent, or in any of the British 
settlements at present held on the continent of Africa. 
When, however, the land on Fernando Po is cleared 
and cultivated, the climate must and will become 
healthy, and quite safe for Europeans, the same as the 
climate is found to be in the fine, elevated, internal 
parts of Jamaica, and in those West Indian islands 
which are cleared, cultivated, drained, and dry, such as 
Barbadoes and St. Christopher's, to which latter Fer- 
nando Po bears in many points a very strong resem- 
blance. The putrid malaria generated on the alluvial 
plains and swamps on the shores of the sea, and in the 
neighbourhood of large rivers in the torrid zone, never 
rises to any great height, probably not 400 feet above 
the level of the sea in any place, and consequently it 
is very obvious that Fernando Po would, speaking 
generally, afibrd a healthy, as well as convenient, lo- 
cation for any British force or settlement which it 
may be considered necessary or adviseable to place 
upon it. 

Fernando Po, moreover, is free from hurricanes. 
Clarence Cove and Bay afibrd the finest shelter and 
anchorage for shipping ; 500 sail may therein ride in 
perfect safety, and lay quite close to the shore. It also 
abounds with excellent spring water, as in fact the 
island generally does, the fine streams rushing from the 
mountains to the sea in beautiful waterfalls and cas- 
cades down its bold coasts. " You have not," said a 
gentleman who had resided there nine years, and whose 
testimony may be relied on, " an island either in the 
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North or the South Atlantic equal to Fernando Po for 
shipping : a vessel may anchor there all the year round 
in perfect safety." 

Permit me further, as regards this place, to lay before 
your Lordship the following account of it, as I find it 
given in McQueen's " Geography of Northern Central 
Africa," published in 1821, and the substance of which 
was, as I am given to understand, laid before the prin- 
cipal departments of His Majesty's government in. 
1820. Alluding to the means of putting down the 
African Slave Trade and spreading cultivation and 
civilization over Central Africa, he maintains that, as a 
first step, possession of an insular station by Great 
Britain is indispensable, and proceeding, observes 
(p. 174) thus: 

" The island of Fernando Po is the insular station 
which nature points out, I may say, that she has 
planted, for that important end. This island is about 
fifty miles distant from the mouth of the Bannee or 
Bonny river ; the same distance from the estuary of 
the Cross and the Elrei rivers; scarcely further 
removed from the mouths of the Cameroons and the 
Malemba rivers, and about 200 or 220 miles from the 
Moohndu and Rio de Gaboon, thus commanding the 
entrance of all these rivers. The island of Fernando 
Po has been successively abandoned by the Dutch, the 
Portuguese, and the Spaniards, and the title to it could 
thus be easily obtained. The land is very high, and 
therefore healthy. It is thirty-six miles long, and 
fifteen broad, and could be made very productive. On 
each side it has fine and safe anchorage. Prince's 
Island, 110 miles south-west, is a fine soil and climate. 
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and might also be taken possession of, to prevent any 
other European nation from annoying us. St. Thomas 
Island, under the Equator, is very unhealthy, and both 
it and Annabon is too distant from the coast to render 
them of such importance as the former two." 

" The reason why an insular situation is necessary, 
is obvious : it would be healthier than the lowlands on 
the Continent. It could be kept and protected by a 
naval power, at much less expense than a settlement 
on the coast of the mainland. It would prove a station 
which would equally command every approach, while 
it would prove an impregnable bulwark in the hands of 
the mistress of the ocean, from whence our internal 
establishment could always be supplied, and to which 
it could look for succour and effectual assistance in 
case of any emergency. Fernando Po is, of all places, 
the best, and, it may be added, the only proper 
station on the African coast, for our cruizers to 
watch and cut up the Slave Trade, which is, and 
while it continues, will always be, greatest on the 
coast opposite." 

" To explore Central Africa to its deepest recesses, 
to acquire the command and control over the whole of 
its trade, we require only two great stations ; first, an 
insular one near the grand estuary of the Niger; 
second, as the river has several navigable estuaries, 
another station in the interior is necessary, either where 
the stream divides or unites, as may be found most 
eligible or most healthy. With these we command 
the whole trade of Northern Africa, from the source 
of the Senegal to Darfur, and from Bornou to Benin. 
A third station at the Bio Lagos, would give us the 
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command of the trade into the deepest recesses of the 
Kong mountains. If shipa cannot navigate to all those 
more distant parts, we know that vessels of a mag- 
nitude sufficient to render the conveyance of goods 
cheap, expeditious, and easy, can do so. Steam-boats 
could navigate to the most distant parts — to Balia, to 
Bomou, and Dar Saley. Ten, twelve, fifteen, or 
twenty days would serve to reach Timbuctoo, and the 
most distant parts from our interior settlei^ent. Steam 
would impel them upwards ; the current would bring 
them down without any expense of fuel. Coals could 
be carried out cheap ; wood could be had in abundance. 
Who can calculate the advantages that would result 
from such an intercourse ?" 

Fernando Po, therefore, in every way, and in a very 
remarkable manner, possesses those advantages of 
which we stand in need. Is it our object to catch the 
Slave trader? Here is an island adjacent to his chief 
resort, and so placed as to command and control the 
whole Bights of Benin and Biafra, and, in fact, the 
mouths of every river from the Rio Volta to the 
Gaboon inclusive. Or, is it our object to encourage 
legitimate commerce ? Fernando Po is at the outlet 
of that great stream which offers a highway into the 
heart of Africa. I confess I look forward to the day 
when Africa shall unfold her hidden treasures to the 
world, and then this island cannot foil to become of 
incalculable value. Do we dread the climate ? Here, 
and, as I believe, almost here alone on the western 
coast of Africa, has nature provided a position which 
enjoys the benefit of the perpetual searbreeze, compa- 
ratively free from the noxious effluvia which loads even 
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these breezes as we advance inlsuid on the Continent, 
while its high land is beyond the fatal fever-level. Or, 
is it our object, as fer as possible, to reduce the suffer- 
ings and spare the lives of the negroes, whom we, with 
the most generous intentions, rescue from the Slave 
trader ? We now send them to Sierra Leone, a voyage, 
upon the average, exceeding five weeks, consequent 
upon it there is an immediate mortality of fourteen 
per cent., while an equal proportion of those who are 
landed alive, soon die under the effect of the diseases 
they have contracted. (See Report of Inspector of 
Hospitals.) At Fernando Po, those captured on this 
part of the coast, might be landed, most of them in 
the course of a day, and the remainder in two or three 
days; and thus might be spared that aggravation of 
their sufferings which our present system occasions. 

But if the advantages likely to result from the pos- 
session and sovereignty of Fernando Po be conceded, 
the next question is, how are these to be obtained. 
In the first place, I believe it will be found, on a close 
inquiry, that Spain has no title at all to that island. It 
was seen in the reign of Alphonso V. by a gentleman 
of the name of Fernando Po (Quarterly Review, Sept. 
1826, p. 606). Hence the Portuguese claim. This 
was conveyed to the Spaniards in 1778. The Spanish 
commander, ignorant of its importance, and, like every 
other Spanish leader, looking chiefly to such countries 
as were known to produce, or which were most likely 
to produce, gold, on taking possession remonstrated 
against the deception which had been practised upon 
his government, and, after a short stay, returned to 
Spain. From 1778 to the present time it has been 
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abandoned by the Spaniards. But supposing it shall 
appear that this title is good, then Spain must be 
negociated with. It will not be denied that we have 
some claims upon their gratitude, and in return for 
these it would not be too much to ask the boon of a 
spot which we covet, and of which she makes no kind 
of use. We have also strong pecuniary claims. We 
gave her, by the treaty of 1817, 400,000/., and by the 
sixth article of the same treaty it is stipulated, " His 
Catholic majesty will adopt, in conformity to the spirit 
of this treaty, the measures which are calculated to 
give fiill and complete effect to the laudable objects 
which the high contracting parties have in view," viz. 
" That the Slave Trade shall be abolished throughout 
the entire dominions of Spain, on the 30th day of May, 
1820 ; and that from and after that day it shall not be 
lawful for any of the subjects of the crown of Spain to 
purchase slaves, or to carry on the Slave Trade upon 
any part of the coast of Africa, upon any pretext or in 
any manner whatever." 

To say nothing of the interim, at this moment the 
Slave Trade at the Spanish islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico is double what it was in 1820. On the grounds 
just mentioned we have, I apprehend, an invincible 
claim on Spain to relinquish to this country her title to 
Fernando Po. But if she is deaf to such an appeal, it 
might be more advisable, rather than to have recourse 
to threats or a warlike attitude, to obtain our object by 
purchase. It is obvious, that if this is the course 
which must be adopted to obtain what we seek, 
that the present moment is more favourable to gain 
the end than it will be after cultivation, commerce, 

o 
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and civilization are spread to a considerable extent 
in Afirica; when the value and importance of 
Fernando Po, would, as matters of course, become 
greater and better known. This being the case, and 
considering the matter in this point of view, the ques- 
tion is, what is the price which should be given for the 
title and the sovereignty in question ? To determine 
this, we must consider the vast, the indescribable mag-' 
nitude, in every point of view, of the objects which we 
contemplate, namely, the regeneration, and, as it were, 
the reconstruction of the &bric of human society in 
Afirica, so as to bring her to be more useful to herself 
and to the rest of the world ; and the possession of 
Fernando Po is, as it appears to me, the foundation- 
stone on which the noble &bric is to be reared. It is 
true that, fi'om other points, the objects sought could 
be attempted ; and, as I would fondly anticipate, could 
be carried into effect. But these never could be accom- 
plished with the same ease and safety if a rival power 
places itself in a commanding position, such as Fer- 
nando Po unquestionably is, fix)m whence that power 
could impede all our operations, and whose immediate 
interest it might actually be to do so. Considering 
these things, there does appear to me no reasonable 
sum of money which can be accounted too large to 
bestow in order to secure the mighty object. 

Nor need this sum, become an immediate advance, 
or an unavoidable payment on the part of Great 
Britain. We have more than one account in which 
the sum to be required might be placed in the balance. 
First J we have the claims of the Spanish bond-holders 
of 1828, and which the government of this country 
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have acknowledged that they, are bound to see paid. 
Secondly^ there is the large amount advanced to the 
present government of Spain for arms and other war- 
like stores, amounting, it is said, to more than half a 
million, not a farthing of which Great Britain is ever 
likely to receive. TKirMy, and lastly, there are the 
unsettled claims of the Spanish Legion, amounting to 
a very large sum, and which, if Spain cannot pay, or 
will not pay, as is likely to be the case, this country 
may be called upon to make good. This claim is the 
most urgent of all. If you, my Lord, were to discharge 
it by concert with the Spanish government, all parties 
would have reason to be satisfied. Few, I believe, 
would complain of money expended for this double 
purpose*. 

* Farther and very valuable information relative to this island 
may be obtained by consulting the memorial addressed to Govern- 
ment in 1830, by Colonel NichoUs, the governor of Fernando Po, 
and by inquiries of o£Bioers and commanders of merchant-vessels now 
in Ei^land. 
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Settlements and Treaties with Native Powers. 

Fernando Po obtained, and it may, I think, in one 
way or other, be obtained, the first step is taken, and 
the most secure position is attained. The next step 
to be taken in prosecution of the main object is, to 
establish a &ctory on the coast, or rather on a small 
island, Amboisses, a British possession, under and close 
to the high land of Cameroons, and which moreover is 
the next best substitute for Fernando Po, and to make 
treaties with the inland chiefs in this quarter, and also 
with the successor of Duke Ephraim in Old Calabar, in 
order to league them with us to put down the Slave 
Trade, and to protect with all their authority the labours 
of cultivation and commerce, which there is every 
reason to believe they will readily, and sincerely under- 
take, when backed by Great Britain. The next step, and 
one that is probably the most important of the whole, 
is to make a treaty with the king of Benin, a prince of 
considerable power and some intelligence, whose terri- 
tory stretches along the north bank of the Rio de For- 
mosa, the largest, and the finest branch of the Niger; and 
also by his aid, with such minor chiefs as are situated 
to the westward of Benin, on the north bank of the 
Formosa, and a branch of it which runs along, at no 
great distance from the sea, to Lagos. These treaties 
should secure for us lands to any moderate extent, and 
such as may be necessary for commercial establishments 
and cultivation. At the outset it may be dangerous to 
speak of fortifications ; and for protection, British sub- 
jects there settling must for a time look to the naval 
power of England, which can obtain an easy access to 
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these places. Placed in Benin, the main branch of the 
Niger is commanded, and that arm, just alluded to, by 
which a prodigious number oTF slaves from the interior 
are conveyed to Wydah and the River Lagos. As- 
cending the river from Benin, the next point is the 
formation of a settlement for similar purposes and 
under similar regulations as the former, at the conflu- 
ence of the Tschadda with the Niger, on either bank, 
as may be found the most healthy and commanding. 
On the north bank of the Niger and the Tschadda, at 
their immediate confluence, should everything else be 
desirable, would be the most eligible spot ; or, if this 
should be found objectionable, then on a position 
immediately below the junction of the streams. This 
should be, and ultimately will become, the great internal 
citadel, and, in fact, the great emporium of African 
commerce, — ^the New Orleans of Africa. At this 
point the Niger, and all his tributary streams and 
branches, are completely commanded. Fixed here and 
in Benin and Old Calabar, with Fernando Po the shield 
of the whole, the miserable chiefs, and their more 
miserable subjects, who dwell in and scourge the whole 
Delta of the Niger, may be safely left to themselves, 
we shall be placed beyond the reach of their inter- 
ference. 

Thus securely fixed in the points just adverted to, 
the next step, after concluding treaties with the chiefs 
adjoining, is to get up to Boussa, and place similar 
establishments, and also at Katunga, to the southward 
and nearer the ocean, though not on the Niger ; and 
with these two places under our influence, the markets 
and the road are completely cut off and interrupted by 
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which slaves from the interior are carried overland to 
Wydah and Badagry, from the interior countries of 
Africa, to the north-west, the north, and the north- 
east of Africa, beyond the former place. These points 
accomplished, and which it is considered would be 
nearly sufficient to extinguish the foreign Slave Trade 
supplies from Northern Central Africa, we might pro- 
ceed to extend our commercial relations, and instruc- 
tions about agriculture and civilization, into the more 
interior nations, as was found to be advantageous, con- 
venient, or safe, at pleasure. Whoever looks into a 
map of Africa will perceive, that so far as the Slave 
Trade between Africa and the Western world is con- 
cerned, it must be effectually cut off. Thus: — ^the 
French command the Senegal ; Great Britain the Gam- 
bia ; her influence and power, the most westernmost 
point at Sierra Leone ; the Americans are settled from 
Mesurado eastward, till they come in contact with the 
Dutch, Danish, and British settlements on the Grain, and 
the Gold Coast. The Danes have established them- 
selves on the Rio Volta ; and, therefore, this important 
stream, which penetrates deeply into the country, will 
henceforward cease to be, what it has hitherto been, a 
great outlet for shipping slaves. Beyond that, we 
come to the British settlements above, considered, and 
recommended to be established as speedily as possible ; 
and which, as your Lordship will readily perceive, com- 
mand and shut up every outlet for Slave Trading from 
the Rio Volta to the Gaboon ; and the necessary result 
of all which will be, under tuition, properly and pru- 
dently administered, to plant in all these places, and in 
Africa to her inmost recesses, cultivation and commerce, 
civilization, protection, security, and peace. 
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Another suggestion I have to offer, and to urge most 
strenuously. 

You will do but little unless you elevate the native 
mind. You may cut down the Slave Trade for a time, 
but it will revive at the first opportunity, if the people 
are incapable of appreciating the value of their deliver- 
ance. 

You confer on them rights and privileges, but these 
will be speedily wrested from them, unless you also 
oonfer that moral and intellectual power which shall 
enable them to stand up for themselves. 

It was admirably said by a missionary (and I value 
it the more because the individual had African blood 
in his veins), " What can you do ? — You can raise the 
native mind* Whenever mind is raised, oppression 
must cease. If you do not raise the people, you will 
lose all ; but if you do raise them, you may withdraw 
your forces, and you will do well. Superiority of mind 
will trample on inferiority of mind ; it is only where 
mind is raised to an equality, that oppression will 
cease." 

I would suggest, then, that vigorous measures should 
be taken wherever we have settlements, for the edu- 
cation of the people, and especially that normal schools 
should be established, in order to provide well-instructed 
schoolmasters. We have extraordinary opportunities 
for doing this in the most effectual manner. At Sierra 
Leone, natives from almost every part of that vast con- 
tinent are congregated together. 

It would not be difficult to find persons there who 
would retain the rudiments of every language spoken 
in Nigritia ; and from what I have heard of the intelli- 
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gence displayed by the African youth, we could find 
abundance of persons fit to be trained up as school- 
masters. Hitherto we have done comparatively little 
in this direction. Even at Sierra Leone, little of what 
might have been done has been effected. 

At Cape Coast, with a large population, still less has 
been done, although I have been informed by Governor 
McLean that the natives are generally most desirous 
of instruction. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on the benefits of 
education ; your Lordship will perceive that the best 
defence we can give to the African is that intelligence 
which will enable him to defend himself, and that the 
regeneration of Africa will never be fixed upon an 
enduring foundation till the population are taught to 
drink deeply of the sources from which our freedom 
and civilization have sprung*. 

Burckhardt's observations and admonition are never 
to be disregarded. At page 344, he says : " Were all 
the outlets to Sudan closed to the Slave Trade, and the 
caravans which carry on the traffic with Barbary, Egypt, 
and Arabia, prevented from procuring further supplies, 
still slavery would universally prevail in Sudan itself; 
for as long as these countries are possessed by Mussul- 
mans, whose religion induces them to make war upon 
the idolatrous negroes, whose domestic wants require 

* The Ironmongers' Company have a very large fund, left to 
them^ I belieye, for the redemption of Christian Slayes on the coast 
of Africa. As there are now no Christian Slaves, so therefore the 
direct object has ceased to exist. I can conceiye no object more 
nearly approaching the original intention, than the application of 
this fund to the moral and religious elevation of the natives of 
Africa. 
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a constant supply of servants and shepherds, and who, 
considering slaves as a medium of exchange in lieu of 
money, are as eager to obtain them as other nations 
would be to explore their African mines, slavery must 
continue to exist in the heart of Africa, nor can it 
cease till the negroes shall become possessed of the 
means of repelling the attacks and resisting the op- 
pression of their Mussulman neighbours. It is not 
from foreign nations that the blacks can obtain deliver- 
ance ; this great work must be eifected by themselves, 
and be the result only of successful resistance. The 
European governments, who have settlements on the 
coasts* of Africa, may contribute to it by commerce, 
and by the introduction among the negroes of arts and 
industry, which must ultimately lead them to a supe- 
riority over the Mussulmans in war. Europe, therefore, 
will have done little for the blacks, if the abolition of the 
Atlantic Slave Trade, which is trifling when compared 
with the slavery of the interior, is not followed up by 
some wise and grand plan, tending to the civilization 
of the continent.'* And he adds, " none presents a 
fairer prospect than the education of the sons of Africa 
in their own country, and by their own countrymen, 
previously educated by Europeans." 

I will only repeat, that everything possible ought to 
be done to gain the concurrence of North America, 
Brazil, and the European powers, in suppressing the 
Slave Trade. I have not found room to enter at length 
upon the subject of the Slave Trade from the Centre 
to the North of Africa; but I cannot refrain from 
remarking that the treaty we are now forming with the 
Imaum of Muscat ought to bear reference to the treaty 
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which was entered into with that potentate in the year 
1822. I have recently learnt, from the best authority, 
that the Imaum annually exports at least 20,000 
slaves, from his dominions to the countries on the 
borders of the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf, whence 
they are carried into the most interior countries of 
Asia. 

This, then, is the system which is recommended with 
respect to the Interior of Africa, and the exportation 
of her population. 

First, — Settlements on the Niger. 

Secondly, — ^Treaties with native powers. 

Thirdly, — ^A territory to be annexed to each station, 
where the effect of security and free labour may be 
exhibited. 

Fourthly,— The sovereignty of Fernando Po, to . be 
acquired. 

Fifthly,— -Steamers to be employed. 

Sixthly,— The force at the stations, and the crews of 
the steamers, to consist chiefly of coloured persons, 
officered, in part, by Europeans. 

Seventhly, — ^Efforts for the education of the native 
population. 

I have thus very inadequately, I am afraid, stated to 
your Lordship the views which I have formed, on a 
laborious consideration of this complicated and most 
important question. I will now take the liberty of 
specifying the points which, in my apprehension, 
require the immediate attention of the Government :— 

First, — ^The acquisition of Fernando Po {vide p. 190). 

Secondly,' — ^Treaties with the native powers for the 
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extinction of the Slave Trade, and for the acquisition 
of territory, where we might locate ourselves. 

Thirdly, — ^It might be well for the Government to 
institute an immediate inquiry as to the stations on 
the River Niger and the coast of Africa, which may be 
best fitted for promoting the good, and destroying the 
bad trade. For this purpose, a steam-vessel, of a light 
draught of water, should be despatched from this 
country, so as to arrive at the Bight of Benin not later 
than the middle of December next. An active and 
intelligent officer should be placed in command, who 
should possess a thorough knowledge of the coast, and 
should himself possess, or should be accompanied by a 
gentleman who does possess, practical knowledge of 
tropical productions, and the soils best adapted for 
these. This officer should be instructed to inspect 
minutely the several ports, roadsteads, and mouths of 
rivers, where slaves are embarked ; and to select locali- 
ties for trading and agricultural settlements, and for 
the posts, factories, or forts, which might be necessary 
for the encouragement and protection of these settle- 
ments. He should also ascend the River Niger, and 
ascertain the situations most suitable for other trading 
posts on its banks. He should be instructed and 
authorized to ascertain the dispositions and feelings of 
the native chiefs; to explain to them the objects of 
the British Government; to acquire from them the 
necessary territorial rights, on the condition of the 
payment of a tribute, ground rent, or other annual 
consideration. He should be prepared to conciliate 
the chiefs by presents. It has been questioned, whether 
we should alarm the chiefs, in the first instance, by 
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speaking of the suppression of Slavery. I do not 
go along with such apprehensions, and I beg to repeat 
' my decided conviction, that if this great eflfort is to 

prosper, if Africa is to be re-organized, Slavery, as 

well as the Slave Trade, must be extinguished; nor 

► "^ should I like to embark in an object which might, 

^ indeed, cure one great evil, the Slave Trade, but by 

the substitution of another almost as great, — ^viz.. 
Slavery. Having discharged these duties, the officer 
so employed should report to the Government, fully 
and in detail, the advantages and disadvantages attend- 
ing the localities which he may have selected. Con- 
sidering, however, in present circumstances, the value 
of time, it would, in this view, be necessary to employ 
two vessels in the proposed survey. One to ascend the 
Niger, the other to survey the coast for the same pur- 
pose. A preliminary inquiry having been completed, 
measures should be taken forthwith by the Govern- 
ment to carry into effect the plan they shall have 
determined to adopt. 
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Objections. 

Objections may be urged on several grounds: first, 
to the probable loss of life; so long as the country 
remains uncleared and uncultivated, and settlements 
are made on low and swampy situations, so long will 
the country continue to be exceedingly unhealthy, and 
so long will excessive mortality continue to take place 
among Europeans. But the settlements recommended 
are intended to be fixed in interior and comparatively, 
even at the present moment, healthy situations ; and as 
the land around becomes cleared and cultivated, disease 
and sickness will disappear to as great an extent as can 
be expected in any tropical country, where Europeans 
may choose to take up their abode, and to an extent 
as great, if not greater, than in some tropical colonies 
which Great Britain has under her sway. Moreover, 
the mode of preserving the health of Europeans, 
whether in the military, naval, or civil establishments, 
in any quarter of the Torrid Zone, is now so much 
better understood than formerly, that there is nothing 
likely to occur under this head that should deter this 
country from a magnificent undertaking like this. 
Activity, cleanliness, sobriety, living on fresh instead of 
salted animal food, and wearing flannels next the skin, 
together with houses free from damp and well aired, 
render life within the tropics not subject to very much 
greater hazard than in this country ; and I feel con- 
vinced it will, under all these precautions, be found to 
be as secure in the parts of Africa alluded to, as in the 
better parts of India and the West Indies. Further, 
in such settlements as are contemplated, the characters 
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of the inhabitants will, generally speaking, be very 
different to those which have hitherto frequented the 
African coasts from this and other countries, amongst 
whom the loss of life has, in too many instances, pro- 
ceeded from extreme intemperance, and extreme im- 
prudence ; things not very likely to occur to any very 
serious extent under the plans proposed. 

The second objection which is likely to be raised, is 
the amount of the expense. I am &r from denying 
that so great an effort, must be attended with con- 
siderable outlay ; but the present expenses connected 
with the suppression of the Slave Trade, are by no 
means inconsiderable. They are rated by Mr. McQueen 
at between £600,000 and £700,000 per annum, 
and he calculates that the total expense since 1808 
exceeds £20,000,000. I apprehend that your Lord- 
ship will agree with me, that it is more wise, and even 
more economical, to incur some increase of present 
expense, if it opens the prospect of the accomplish- 
ment of our object, than to proceed with a system, 
which is in itself costly, and which fiedls to effect 
the object in which it originates. The truth is, that 
the plan hitherto pursued has aggravated, it may be 
has doubled, the horrors attendant upon the Slave 
traffic, and yet there is no reduction in the number 
of its victims. Better surely, by one great effort, to 
accomplish our object, than to linger on, spending, 
perhaps, something less, but perpetually baffled and 
disappointed. 

But I take another view of this question. There is 
a motive which will reconcile that nation, which so 
generously paid £20,000,000 for the emancipation of 
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0ur own bondsmen, to the cost comparatively trifling 
which they will be now called upon to incur. Remem- 
ber, my Lord, that the Slave Trade sweeps off annually 
nearly 350,000 of the inhabitants of Afiica ; and it is 
found that after the expiration of a year one-third of 
these are fixed in perpetual slavery, and two-thirds, 
happier in my estimation, have found refuge in the 
grave. Look again to the unutterable horrors, and 
inhuman butcheries, which are inseparably associated 
with this traffic. These are reasons why we ought not 
to be deterred from the prosecution of an object, dear 
above all others to the British people, and for the 
attainment of which our reputation is pledged. 

But there is another consideration of a character 
totally distinct. I shall now endeavour to prove to 
your Lordship that the needfal protection of the great 
mercantile interests of this country, may, in great 
measure, depend upon the impulse to be given to the 
cultivation of Africa. 

No merchant, no enlightened statesman, can look 
without alarm at our absolute dependance on the 
United States for cotton. The sum of money which 
Great Britain at present pays to the United States of 
America for cotton, taking the article at a medium 
price, is about 10,000,000/. per annum. The manner 
in which this immense traffic is carried on, is such, 
that the whole of this sum, in its fullest extent, must 
be paid by England ; bills to its full value, and fre- 
quently more, speaking generally, being attached to 
the consignment, or made the condition of the con- 
signment at the time that the shipment and the 
export takes place. Nearly the whole value of this 
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article, firdght included, may also be considered 
American, because above three-fourths of the whole 
are carried in American ships. The import of cotton 
being to the extent here stated, it may be supposed 
that the exports to America will go in part payment 
thereof, and that the balance only will remain to be 
paid in metal, or good bills of exchange. But this is 
not, as I learn, the case. The import of cotton stands 
by itself, a transaction in which the exports cannot, 
especially in cases of pressure and emergency, be 
brought against it. The exports are sent to order, 
and on consignment. In short, we buy for cash, and 
we export and sell on credit. 

It is sufficient for me to glance at this subject. It 
is possible, — I earnestly hope that it is very far indeed 
from probable, — that anything will occur likely to 
shake the friendly relations between Great Britain and 
the United States. But if it be a fact, (and I think it 
fairer to confess that I state it on the authority of 
others, without any express knowledge of my own,) 
if it be a fact, that in our dealings with North America, 
we buy for cash, and sell on credit, it is clear that the 
Bank of England may be stripped of its gold, in times 
of panic and peril, to a distressing and a dangerous 
extent. 

But there is another reason, equally powerful, and to 
which the attention of the government may not im- 
properly be called. I mean the possibility of internal 
convulsions and changes in the American States, which 
might not only derange, but totally cut off the supply 
of cotton from this kingdom. 

To judge of the consequences which would follow 
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such an event, we must consider what that supply is, 
and what the supply also is which we obtain, and can 
only obtain from other quarters, together with the 
number of our population which are dependant upon 
it. In the cotton trade of Great Britain, then, there is 
about 20,000,000/. fixed, and 20,000,000/. more floating 
capital invested ; 1,500,000 persons, exclusive of ma- 
chinery, are employed, and the total yearly produce of 
the manufacture amounts to upwards of 40,000,000/., 
an amount very considerably exceeding that of any 
other mechanical or manufacturing branch of our 
national industry. Three-fourths of the raw material 
necessary for carrying on this branch of trade, come 
from the United States. From Egypt, the Brazils, 
and from India, we receive, but in unequal proportions, 
the remainder, and what is required for exportation in 
a raw state; and although the cultivation of cotton 
may be increased in all these places to a great extent, 
still the quantity necessary, 1,000,000 bales, or say 
300,000,000 lbs. yearly, could only be procured from 
those other countries after the labour and the exertions 
of several years. 

If these statements be correct, the dense population 
of Lancashire, dependent on the manufacture of cotton, 
might suddenly be thrown out of employment by events, 
over which the British government can exercise no 
control. In this point of view it may be desirable, 
while there is yet time, to look out for another market 
where our cotton may be procured. 

There is but one quarter of the world remaining to 
which this country can turn, in order to obtain an 
independent and abundant supply of cotton of the best 

p 
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quality. That quarter is Africa, as near to us as North 
America, nearer to us than the Brazils, and two-thirds 
nearer to us than India. These vast tropical coasts, 
and the districts along the southern side of the 
Great Desert, open eligible and wide fields for the 
production and the supply of this article to any extent. 
In an especial manner, the fine plains, and gently rising 
country from the sea-coast at Lagos, and from the 
northern bank of the Rio de Formosa, and the parent 
stream upwards towards the Tschadda, to the base of 
the Kong mountains, is particularly adapted to the 
culture and production of the finest cotton. This 
portion of Afiica alone, so easy of access, is of 
such an extent as might produce more cotton than 
even our vast cotten manufactures require, or than 
these can ever be brought to require. The Delta of 
the Niger itself, when cleared, will, there is rea- 
ison to believe, form a vast and rich field for the 
cultivation of sugar, cotton, and rice. There are also 
the following advantages, and important advantages 
they certainly are, to a great commercial nation like 
this; namely, that payment for the cotton produced 
in, and obtained from, Africa, would be made in 
articles, all of which are produced by British manu- 
facturing industry and mechanical skill, and ini^tead 
of the precious metals being taken from this country 
to pay for cotton, as these are taken to America, 
India, &c., for that purpose, gold to a consideMiblie 
extent would be returned from Africa to this country, 
ill payment for goods "made from her own cotton ; with 
this farther aivairitage to tjireat Britain, that in Africa 
she could scarcely ever have, at least for centuries, any 
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competitor or rival in any mechanical or manufactured 
productions. Every article which the people in northern, 
central, and southern Africa require, either for conveni- 
ence, ornament, or use, — all implements of agriculture, 
— all articles for domestic purposes, — for clothing, for 
dress, for luxury, for commerce, for manufactures, for 
navigation, for education and science, — ^in short, every- 
thing that a people advancing from the rudest state of 
society, through all the intervening stages between 
that state and the most enlightened state, can require, 
are almost the exclusive productions of the British soil, 
and of British industry, and, as a matter of course, 
must be taken from this country. 

This is one view of the subject; but there is 
another which ought to be kept in mind. Let me 
place before you, in a short compass, the present pro- 
duce of the following places in tropical produce, con- 
fining the reference, as I do, to the two greatest staple 
articles of production in these places. Thus : — 

Produce in the Year 1837*. 

Sugar, Cwts. CoflFee, lbs. 

Cuba . . 3,450,000 69,000,000 

Porto Rico . . 750,000 7,000,000 

Brazils . . . 2,400,000 134,000,000 

This production, so far exceeding the production of 
our tropical colonies, (their sugar crop of last year 
being only 3,843,000 cwts.,) has been increased sia^-fold 
within the last thirty years, and at an expense to 
Africa of millions of lives. How different would 
the state of things have been to Africa, to Great 

* McQueen. 

F 2 
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Britain, and to the world, had the labour which has 
produced all this, and which has been transported from 
Africa to America, with such an enormous load of 
misery and loss of life, been applied in Africa under 
British superintendence and British capital, to raise 
the same productions, together with many others of 
great value; and also that vast quantity of cotton 
which we now take from the United States of America. 
It is a painful fact, that had the labour of the number 
of Africans which have fallen victims to the Slave 
Trade during the last twenty-five years, been retained 
in Africa, and employed in Africa, it would have 
yielded more cotton than is now produced in the 
United States. 

I assume, not without sufficient reason, that the soil 
of Africa is as fertile and as congenial with tropical 
productions, as any part of the world. The sole ques- 
tion then is : Can labour be obtained there as plenti- 
fully, and as cheaply, as in Brazil or Cuba, or the 
Carolinas? We have some light upon this subject; 
we know that a Slave fetches in Africa, at the utmost, 
7/. In Brazil at least 70/. Africa then has this great 
advantage over America, that it can be cultivated at 
one-tenth of the expense. Why then should the 
inhabitants be torn from Africa, when her native 
labourers, upon her native land, might hold successftil 
competition with any Slave state? The soil being 
equal, a labourer in Africa will grow as much produce 
as the same labourer transported to America, but at 
less expense, for you can hire ten labourers in the 
former, at the price that one costs in the latter. Hence 
I infer that the labour and produce of Africa, if fairly 
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called forth, would supplant the labour employed, and 
the produce raised, in America, throughout the markets 
of the civilized world. 

Beside all this, the labourers stolen in Afirica are not, 
in fact, carried to America. What the one loses, the 
other does not gain. Africa loses three labourers; 
America obtains but one* In no species of merchan- 
dize is there such waste of the raw material, as in the 
merchandise of man. In what other trade do two- 
thirds of the goods perish, in order that one-third may 
reach the market ? 

Apart, then, from all considerations of humanity, 
and narrowing the question to a mere calculation of 
pecuniary profit, it does appear to me a strange kind 
of economy, to carry away the population from their 
native fields, which need nothing but those hands for 
their cultivation, in order to plant them in diminished 
numbers, at a prodigious expense, in another hemi- 
sphere, and on lands not more productive. 

I have already confessed that I am not experienced 
or skilful in matters which touch the commercial part 
of the question. I tread this ground with diffidence. 
I say no more, than that it appears to me, that the soil 
being rich in Africa, and the people being upon it, it 
is not advisable to carry them to a distance. It is 
possible, however, that some fallacy, unsuspected by 
me, may lurk under my theory, — ^if theory of mine it 
can be called, which is but a summary of what has 
been seen and recorded by practical men. It may be, 
that it is cheaper upon lands of equal quality to hire 
labour at 70/. than at 7/. There may be no prodigality 
in wasting two-thirds of the effective strength you 
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require in the process of transportation; but when I 
come to humanity, justice, and the duties of Christian 
men, I stand upon a rock. It may be, or it may not, 
that while we act under the impulse of charity to the 
most afflicted of mankind, we are also acting under 
the dictates of the most far-sighted policy, and the 
most refined ambition. It may prove, or it may not, 
that while we are leading Africa to grow at home, 
cheaper sugar than Brazil, and cheaper cotton than 
the United States, we are renovating the very sinews 
of our national strength. Be this as it may, without 
doubt it is the duty of Great Britain to employ the 
influence and the strength which God has given her, in 
raising Africa from the dust, and enabling her, out of 
her own resources, to beat down Slavery and the 
Slave Trade. 

I am aware that it is quite a different question, 
whether the means I propose are practicable, and 
likely to be crowned with success. It belongs to 
the Government to consider, whether the suggestions 
now offered, and the policy which I have ventured to 
recommend, are likely to crush that mighty evil which 
desolates Africa, degrades Europe, and afflicts humanity. 
If it shall appear to your Lordship and your colleagues, 
that my views are not chimerical, — that they have 
some grounds of reason in themselves, and are fortified 
by a great mass of evidence of a practical nature, — and 
if it shall appear, that whether we look to the great 
interests of humanity, or consult the prosperity and 
honour of the British empire, it is our duty to proceed 
undeterred by difficulty, peril, or expense : then I trust 
that steps will be taken boldly and rapidly for the 
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accomplishment of the object. I believe that one 
week's expense of onr last war, would more than cover 
all that will be required for the deliverance of Afirica. 

But if it shall appear to the Cabinet, that this and 
every other plan is likely to be futile, or if the Govern- 
ment shall not feel itself justified in braving the diffi- 
culties and expense which will be required, then must 
I express my painful conviction, that it would be better 
for the interests of humanity that we should withdraw 
altogether from the struggle, — ^better to let the planters 
of America satiate themselves with their victims, than 
to interpose our eflforts, unavailing in reducing the 
magnitude of the evil, while they exasperate the mise- 
ries which belong to it, — ^better to do nothing, than to 
go on year after year, at great cost, adding to the 
disasters and inflaming the wounds of Africa. 




THE END. 
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